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CARLETON  UNIVERSITY   SYMPOSIUM:   BRAVERMAN  AND  BEYOND 
Introduction  by  John  Myles 

In  a  period  when  the  intellectual   division  of  labour  is   intensify- 
ing,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  work  which  is  generally  acclaimed  as  being 
"important",  much   less   read,  by  social   scientists  representing  a  wide 
range  of  disciplines   and  specialties.     Such  a  work  is  Harry  Braverman's 
Labor  and  Monopoly  Capital    and  it  is  for  this   reason  that  Braverman's 
analysis  of  "the  degradation  of  work  in  the  twentieth  century"  was 
selected  as  the  topic  for  a  special   symposium  held  at  Carleton  Univer- 
sity in  the  fall  of  1977,  a  summary  of  which  appears   in   the  following 
pages. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  symposium  was   an  address  delivered  by 
Michael   Burawoy,  assistant  professor  of  sociology  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.      It  is   reprinted  in  this  volume  under  the  title: 
"Between  Marxist  Orthodoxy  and  Critical   Theory:   Comments  on  Braverman's 
Labor  and  Monopoly  Capital".   The  paper  presents   in  summary  form  the 
major  points   developed  in  a  much   longer  manuscript  made  available  to 
the  participants  beforehand.     A  subsequent  revision  which  in  manuscript 
form  runs  to  119  pages   is   forthcoming  in  Politics   and  Society  (Vol.    8, 
No.   4). 

In  agreeing  to  prepare  this  paper  for  the  symposium,  Burawoy 
accepted  the  difficult  and  challenging  task  of  critiquing  Braverman 
from  within   the  perspective  of  Marxist  analysis.     The  widespread  acclaim 
with  which  Braverman's  work  has  been  met  makes   this   task  all    the  more 
crucial.     As  with  any  great  work,   it  stands  in   danger  of  being  accepted 
as  the   last  word  on   its  subject  matter,  thereby  becoming  an   impediment 
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rather  than  an   impetus   to  further  theoretical   and  empirical   analysis. 
Burawoy  comes  well   qualified  for  his  task.     His  discussion  of  Braverman, 
which  is  mainly  pitched  at  a  theoretical    level,  is   informed  by  his  own 
experience  and  research  in  a  Chicago  factory,   the  results  of  which   are 
to  appear  in  a  forthcoming  book  entitled  The  Production  of  Consent  on 
the  Shop  Floor,  1945  -   1975:   The  Labor  Process  Under  Monopoly  Capitalism. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  contemporary  work,  Braverman 's  Labor 
and  Monopoly  Capital    reflects   the  vitality  and  relevance  of  the   recent 
resurgence  of  Marxist  analysis  in  North  American  sociology.     The  seeds 
which  Braverman  has  planted,  however,  will   wither  and  die  unless  nur- 
tured in  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual    struggle  and  debate.     Accordingly 
the  participants   in  the  symposium  were  deliberately  encouraged  to  con- 
front one  another  and  avoid  the  unfortunate  practice  of  avoiding 
points  of  disagreement  which  often  passes   for  academic  good  manners 
and  professional    respect.     As  will   be  apparent,  the  discussants  of 
Burawoy 's  paper  fulfilled  their  mandate  admirably.     The  most  extensive 
replies  came  from  Leo  Panitch  and  Donald  Swartz  who,  like  Burawoy,   take 
their  position  from  within   the  Marxist  perspective.     John  Porter's 
comments,  on   the  other  hand,  are  probably  representative  of  those 
sociologists  who  have  been  profoundly  impressed  by  Braverman 's  work 
without  accepting  his  Marxist  frame  of  reference. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  presentation  of  the  Carleton  debate   in   this 
issue  of  Alternate  Routes  will   encourage  more  of  the  same  elsewhere. 
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BETWEEN  MARXIST  ORTHODOXY  AND  CRITICAL  THEORY: 
COMMENTS  ON  BRAVE RMAN' S  LABOR  AND  MONOPOLY   CAPITAL 

Michael   Burawoy 


One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  Harry  Brave rman' s  Labor  and 
Monopoly  Capital   has  been   its  appeal    to  a  wide  range  of  different  groups. 
It  is  used  for  courses  in  universities  at  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate  level   and  in  a  variety  of  departments.      It  is  used  in  commun- 
ity colleges,  in  trade  union  schools,  in  all   sorts  of  study  groups  among 
workers  and  professionals.      It  is  clearly  destined  to  emerge  as  one  of 
the  giants  of  the  Marxist  tradition.     But  it  will  not  be  confined  to 
this   tradition,  since  it  has  caught  the  imagination  of  non-Marxists 
as  much  as  of  Marxists.     Not  surprisingly,   therefore,  Labor  and 
Monopoly  Capital   can  be   read  in  many  different  ways,  and  today  I  want 
to  place  it  in  the  context  of  Marxist  debate. 

It  is  curious   to  note  that  widely  divergent  forms  of  Marxism  have 
embraced  Labor  and  Monopoly  Capital   as  a  pillar  in  their  own   tradition. 
In  this  book  they  have  all   found  confirmation  of  their  own  position.      In 
part  this  may  reflect  the  fact  that  Labor  and  Monopoly  Capital   is  one 
of  the  first  attempts   to  rewrite  volume  one  of  Capital    in  the  light  of 
a  century  of  development  in  both  Marxism  and  capitalism.     However,   an 
equally  important  reason   for  its   appeal   among  divergent  Marxisms   lies 
in  its  combination  of  themes   from  orthodox  Marxism  with  themes   from 
critical    theory.     Thus  Paul   Sweezy  -  a  relatively  orthodox  Marxist  - 
can  write  that  in   terms  of  theory  there  is  very  little  that  is  new  in 
this  book,  while  critical    theorists  have  embraced  it  as  a  major  theor- 
etical   contribution  in  the  tradition  of  Lukacs,  Adorno,  Horkheimer, 
Marcuse  and  others.      In   this  talk  I   propose  to  argue,  like  critical 
theorists,  that  the  novelty  of  Labor  and  Monopoly  Capital    lies   in 
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harnessing  their  ideas   to  the  understanding  of  monopoly  capitalism 
through   the  examination  of  the   labor  process.     But  I   shall   also  argue 
that  this  novelty  is  the  very  feature  that  poses  an  obstacle  to 
Braver-man's   understanding  of  the  nature  of  monopoly  capitalism. 

What  is   this   critical   component  in  Braverman?     The  subtitle  of 
the  book  -   "the  degradation  of  work  in  the  twentieth  century"   -  indi- 
cates  a  critique  in  the  obvious   sense  of  the  negative  connotation  of 
"degradation."     But  it  involves  another  element,  namely  the  notion  of 
an  alternative  to  the  nature  of  work  as  we  know  it  today.     This   refers 
not  merely  to  an  alternative  in   the  past  but  more  significantly  to  an 
alternative  for  the  future.     To  critique,   then,   is   to  seek  out  the 
unrealized  potential    in  the  present  and  to  point  to  the  gap  between 
what  is  and  what  could  be.      Critique  declares   that  what  exists   is  not 
natural,  inevitable  or  necessary  but  the  product  of  very  definite 
conditions  which  are  not  themselves   immutable.     Thus,  Braverman  attrib- 
utes  the  degradation  of  work  and  the  commodifi cation  of  life  in  general 
to  the  domination  of  capital.      It  is  not  only  that  work  under  monopoly 
capitalism  becomes   fractionalized  into  meaningless   tasks  but  market 
forces   invade  all   arenas  of  life  turning  relations   among  people  into 
relations  among  things.     Even   the  family  is  "stripped  for  action   in 
order  to  survive  in   the  market  society." 

In  the  remainder  of  this   talk   I   shall   argue  that   this   critical 
component  in  Braverman's  analysis,  while  offering  an  appealing  and 
plausible  description  of  monopoly  capitalism,  only  expresses   rather 
than   reveals  the  forces   at  work   in  an  advanced  capitalist  society. 
First,  his   critique  tends   to  interfere  with   the  understanding  of 
control   characteristic  of  the   capitalist  labor  process.     Second,   it 
allows  him  to  leave  out  of  his   analysis   the  political   and  ideological 
aspects     of  work.      Third,   the   form  of  critique   allows   him  to   ignore 
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different  forms  of  struggles  as  forces  shaping  the  labor  process. 
Fourth,  his  conception  of  the  capitalist  totality  prevents  him  from 
understanding  how  it  reproduces   itself.      Fifth,  his  point  of  critique 
leads  him  to  portray  socialism  as  a  reversion  to  the  past.     Sixth, 
and  finally,  Braverman  misses  the  specificity  of  the  conditions  of 
which  Labor  and  Monopoly  Capital   is  a  product,  namely  the  specificity 
of  monopoly  capitalism  in  the  United  States.     In  all   these  respects,   I 
shall  argue,  Braverman 's   analysis   is   limited  by  his   critique  but  let 
me  stress  it  is  not  critique  per  se  but  the  particular  critique  which 
Braverman  adopts   that  poses   as  an  obstacle  to  the  understanding  of 
monopoly  capitalism. 
1 .     Capital ist  Control 

To  engage  in  critique  is   to  evaluate  and  this   involves  the  adop- 
tion of  a  standpoint,  that  is  a  point  of  critique.     There  was  a  time 
when  Marxists  were  unanimous   in   taking  the  standpoint  of  the  proletar- 
iat.    The  position  and  interests  of  the  proletariat  provided  a  unique 
basis  for  understanding  the  capitalist  totality.     This  optimism  has 
lapsed  as   the  working  class  of  the  advanced  capitalist  society  has 
appeared  to  lose   the  revolutionary  potential    it  may  have  had  and  as 
it  has  become   involved  in  various   forms  of  reactionary  politics. 
Critical   theory  has  been   left  equivocating  over  its  standpoint.      In 
contrast  to  this  studied  skepticism  Braverman  makes  his  point  of 
critique  unambiguously  clear.      It  is   the  craft  worker.     Moreover,   it 
is  not  the  craft  worker  dislocated  from  any  historical   context  but 
the  craft  worker  of  early  capitalism  that  Braverman   takes  as  a  point 
of  departure.     With  the   rise  of  monopoly  capitalism  skill    is  expropri- 
ated from  the  craft  worker  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  of 
capital.     Mental   and  manual    labor  are  systematically  divided  or  more 
precisely,  as  Braverman  puts   it,   there  is  a  systematic  separation  of 
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conception  and  execution.     Braverman  constitutes  this   development  as 
the  organizing  principle  of  the  labor  process  and  social   structure  of 
monopoly  capitalism.     The  separation  of  conception  and  execution  is 
identified  as   the  control   peculiar  to  the  capitalist  labor  process   in 
general. 

However,  one  cannot  get  at  what  is  fundamental   to  the  capitalist 
labor  process  or  capitalist  control   by  looking  at  variations  within 
capitalism  as  Braverman  does.     What  is   fundamental   to  capitalist  control 
is  what  all    forms  of  capitalist  control   share  and  this  can  only  be 
understood  by  contrast  to  forms  of  control   under  non-capitalist  modes 
of  production.     There  are  a  number  of  possibilities.     One  could 
examine  the   labor  process   under  some  pre-capitalist  mode  of  production 
or  pre-capitalist  modes  of  production   in  general  or  one  could  draw 
upon  notions  of  "control"  or  absence  of  control   under  socialism. 
Unfortunately,  but  not  surprisingly,  our  notions  of  socialism  tend  to 
be  vague  and  too  restricted  by  what  we  don't  like  about  capitalism  to 
be  of  much  use  as   an  analytical    tool.      Rather  1   prefer  to  turn  to  the 
feudal   mode  of  production  and  to  begin  from  a  conventional    understanding 
of  its   labor  process.     While  there  is  no  time  to  enter  into  details 
here,  by  adopting  feudalism  as  a  point  of  departure  the  significant 
feature  of  capitalist  control   becomes   the  simultaneous  obscuring  and 
securing  of  surplus.     Whereas   under  feudalism  surplus     is  pumped  out 
of  the  direct  producers   through  rent,   is   transparent  and  therefore  has 
to  be  legitimated,   under  capitalism  the  existence  of  that  surplus   is 
obscured  and  this  poses   the  problem  of  ensuring  its  existence. 

Only  when  one  has  posed  the  question  of  capitalist  control    in 
such  a  general   way  can  one   return  to  the  issue  of  the  relationship  of 
the  separation  of  conception  and  execution   to  the  capitalist  labor 
process.     We  can  ask,   for  example,  about  the  limits  on   the  separation 
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of  conception  and  execution.  Thus,  one  might  argue  that  if  this  separ- 
ation is  pushed  too  far  then  the  securing  of  surplus  becomes  problemat- 
ical, whereas  if  it  is  not  pushed  far  enough  the  obscuring  of  surplus 
becomes  problematical.  In  addition,  the  precise  limits  on  the  separ- 
ation of  conception  and  execution  will  themselves  depend  on  certain 
historical  conditions,  revolving  around  the  level  of  political  and 
ideological  as  well  as  economic  struggles. 

My  first  point,  then,  is  that  in  taking  the  particular  standpoint 
of  the  craft  worker,  Braverman  mistakes  what  is  but  a  particular 
expression  of  the  capitalist  labor  process  for  its  essence. 
2.  The  Political  and  Ideological  Aspects  of  the  Labor  Process 

In  his  concern  for  critique  Braverman  quite  deliberately  restricts 
his  analysis  to  the  objective  aspects  of  the  labor  process.  The 
elimination  of  subjectivity  is  part  and  parcel  of  his  critical  analysis. 
Under  capitalism  we  lose  control  over  the  labor  process,  indeed  over 
our  lives  in  general  and  history  is  made  behind  our  backs  according  to 
the  imperatives  of  capital  accumulation.  But  Braverman  not  only 
speaks  of  control  in  this  negative  sense.  He  also  speaks  of  it  in 
the  positive  sense  of  extracting  surplus  labor  time,  compelling  or 
persuading  people  to  work  hard  enough  to  produce  not  merely  the  equiv- 
alent of  their  wage  but  in  addition  a  surplus  which  can  then  be  realized 
by  the  capitalist  as  profit.  Such  control,  however,  presupposes  the 
existence  of  a  minimal  consent  to  capitalist  relations  and  this  can  be 
only  understood  through  the  study  of  the  "subjective"  components  of 
the  labor  process,  or  what  I  shall  call  its  ideological  and  political 
aspects.  In  other  words,  the  very  objective  Braverman  sets  for  himself- 
to  explain  the  generation  of  surplus  under  capitalism  -  is  incompatible 
with  a  critique  that  restricts  the  analysis  of  work  to  its  "objective" 
component. 
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What,   then,   are  the  political    and  ideological    dimensions  of  the 
labor  process?     Again   I   cannot  enter  into  details  now,  suffice  to  say 
that  the  political    dimension  refers   to  maintenance  or  reproduction  of 
what  I   call    the  relations   in  production,  that  is  the  immediate  produc- 
tion  relations  or  the  relations  at  the  point  of  production  among 
workers,  supervisors,  etc.     on   the  shop  floor.     The  ideological    dimen- 
sion  refers   to  the  production  of  experience,   in  particular  the  exper- 
ience of  the  relations  in  production,  how  workers  experience  their 
position  in   the  productive  process  and  how  their  interests  emerge  out 
of  the  organization  of  work.      In  other  words,   the  study  of  the 
political   and  ideological    aspects  of  the  labor  process  allows   us   to 
understand  how  surplus   is   produced  through   the  organization  of 
struggles  and  consent  at  the  point  of  production. 

It  is  precisely  in  this  area  that  industrial   sociology  sheds   light 
on  the   labor  process   and  the  experience   it  produces.     Yet,  Braverman 
dismisses  this  excellent  body  of  literature  because   it  concerns   itself 
with  subjective  responses   to  work,  with  modes  of  adaptation  to  the 
objectifying  features  of  industrial    labor.     He  rejects   industrial 
sociology,  therefore,  because  it  illuminates   the  very  processes  which 
are  crucial   to  the  understanding  of  capitalist  control.      For  it  is   in 
the  attempt  to  cope  with,  to  compensate  for  the  inherent  deprivation 
in  capitalist  work  that  laborers  generate  a  world  of  their  own  which 
shapes  the  ideological   effects  of  work,  which  explains  how  workers  sub- 
mit to  or  resist  the  separation  of  conception  and  execution  on  the  one 
hand  and  consent  to  the  production  of  surplus  on   the  other.     To 
dismiss  industrial   sociology,  as  Braverman  does   in   the  name  of  his 
critique,   is   to  miss   the  fact  that   it  not  only  conceals  but  also 
expresses  an     underlying  reality.      It  is   for  Marxists   to  appropriate 
the   "rational    kernel"   of  sociology  by  placing   it   in  a  Marxist  framework. 
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3.  Struggles  and  Competition 

It  is  not  only  that  Braverman  gives  short  shrift  to  day  to  day 
adaptation  but  he  also  allows  little  room  for  the  types  of  struggle 
which  shape  the  movement  of  capital.  Instead  capital  flows  from  one 
arena  to  the  next  with  its  own  inexorable  logic  and  similarly  the 
separation  of  conception  and  execution  invades  all  aspects  of  social 
life.  Resistance  is  reduced  to  a  mere  friction  -  a  derivative  and 
ineffectual  response  which  does  not  affect  the  direction  or  pace  of 
change.  Insofar  as  Braverman  does  point  to  a  motor  of  this  movement, 
it  is  the  unilateral  power  of  the  capitalist  class.  This  would  appear 
to  rest  on  three  assumptions.  First,  it  presumes  that  the  capitalist 
class  identifies  its  interests  as  lying  in  the  separation  of  conception 
and  execution.  Second,  it  presumes  that  the  capitalist  class  or  its 
agents  have  the  power  to  implement  those  interests,  that  is  they  have 
the  power  to  enforce  the  separation  of  conception  and  execution  against 
resistance  from  other  classes.  Third,  it  presumes  that  the  separation 
of  conception  and  execution  as  a  mode  of  "control"  is  actually  in  the 
interest  of  all  or  at  least  some  of  the  fractions  of  the  capitalist 
class.  I  find  all  three  assumptions  to  be  problematical.  Historically, 
there  have  been  occasions  when  capitalists  have  not  identified  their 
interests  as  lying  in  the  separation  of  conception  and  execution; 
they  have  not  always  had  the  power  to  expropriate  skill  and  there  have 
been  times  when  such  expropriation  was  at  odds  with  their  interests, 
when  it  created  more  trouble  than  it  was  worth. 

An  alternative  approach  would  be  to  look  upon  changes  in  the  labor 
process  as  the  outcomes  of  struggles  between  capital  and  labor  on  the 
one  hand  and  competition  among  capitalists  on  the  other.  It  is  the 
particular  constellation  of  struggle  and  competition  that  shapes 
managerial  strategies  and  leads  to  the  introduction  of  new  forms  of 
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control   in   the  labor  process.      It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can 
begin  to  explain  why  Taylorism  or  mechanization  are  introduced  in 
different  places   at  different  times.     Moreover,  such  changes  have  had 
the  effect  of  reorganizing  struggle  and  competition  and  hence  to 
further  changes   in   the  labor  process.     At  the  same  time  one  should 
not  make  the  mistake  of  regarding  the  managerial   class  or  managerial 
group  within  a  single  firm  as  a  monolithic  entity.      It  is  itself 
composed  of  different  levels   (shop  floor,  middle  and  top  management) 
as  well   as   different  fractions   (departments)  which  compete  with  each 
other  with  immediate  effects  on   the  organization  of  work. 

In  avoiding  the  study  of  changing  patterns  of  competition  and 
struggle  Braverman  has   difficulty  in  developing  an  adequate  notion  of 
the  periodization  of  the  capitalist  labor  process.     What  he  offers   is 
the  coincidence  of  the  emergence  of  monopoly  capitalism,  Taylorism  and 
the  scientific-technical    revolution.     However,  it  is  by  no  means   clear 
that  they  all   occurred  at  once.      Rather  it  has  to  be  posed  as   a  question 
for  historical   research  as   to  when  Taylorism  and  mechanization  appeared 
and  where  and  how  their  timing  related  to  the  rise  of  the  large 
corporation.     To  do  this   it  is  also  necessary  to  have  an  adequate 
picture  of  the  labor  process  prior  to  the  rise  of  the  large  corporation, 
that  is   the  labor  process   under  competitive  capitalism.     At  best 
Braverman  presents  a  false  comparison  between  monopoly  capitalism  as 
characterized  by  the  systematic  separation  of  conception  and  execution 
and  competitive  capitalism  as   the   lost  paradise  of  craft  autonomy. 
Obviously  neither  picture  is  adequate  even  as  an  approximation. 

The  transition   from  competitive  to  monopoly  capitalism  refers   to 
the  emergence  of  the  "monopoly"   sector  of  the  large  corporations.     What 
was  the  nature  of  the  labor  process   during  this   transitional   phase  and 
to  what  extent  was   the  labor  process   itself  responsible   for  the 
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capital   and  so  on,  that  Offe,  Habermas,  O'Connor,  Man del  ,  Castells  and 
others  find  the  sources  of  various  crises.     While  this  is  no  place  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  their  studies,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
it  is  in  the  analysis  of  the  conditions  of. existence  of  capitalism,  how 
it  persists,  how  it  is  at  all   possible  that  Braverman  offers  nothing 
and  thereby  gives  the  impression  of  the  permanence  of  capitalism. 

The  alternative  to  Braverman's  expressive  totality  is   to  examine 
how  the  different  parts  of  a  social   formation  are  functionally  inter- 
related to  ensure  its  continuity  over  time.     Moreover,   in  pursuing 
such  a  "reproduction"   analysis  one  can  also  explore  the   reproduction  of 
contradictions  that  are  inherent  in  the  social   formation.     One   is   led 
to  view  parts  not  merely  as  expressions  of  a  single  dominant  principle 
but,  in  addition,  as  possessing  a  certain  coherence  and  logic  of  their 
own.     However,   just  as  Braverman's  critique,   as   reflected  in  the 
expressive  totality,   is  by  itself  inadequate  so  the  reproduction 
analysis  of  the  structured  totality  is  equally  unsatisfactory  in   that 
it  disguises  itself  in  some  neutral   garb  without  posing  the  problem 
and  potential   of  socialism. 
5.     Socialism 

So  what  shall  we  mean  by  socialism?     Braverman's  notion  of 
socialism  stems   from  his  point  of  critique  and  therefore  involves   the 
reunification  of  conception  and  execution.     Although  he  vehemently 
denies   it,  his   critique  taken  as   it  is   from  within  capitalism  leads 
in  the  direction  of  the  resurrection  of  his   lost  paradise  of  the  craft 
worker.     Perhaps  it  might  have  been  more  useful    if  Braverman  had 
distinguished  between  the  reunification  of  conception  and  execution 
at  the  individual    level    -  job  control   -  and  at  the  collective  level. 
The  latter  notion  is  more  compatible  with  the   idea  of  society  in  which 
history  is  made  consciously  through  a  genuine  collective  organization 
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of  production,  distribution  and  consumption. 

Braver-man's   somewhat  limited  vision  of  socialism  is   linked  to  his 
notion  of  technology  as  neutral.      It  is   in  connection  with  the  role 
of  forces  of  production   in   the  development  of  capitalism  and  the 
transition  to  socialism  that  Braverman   rejects  critical    theory  at  its 
most  powerful    and  embraces  orthodoxy  at  its  weakest.     Although   there 
are  places  which  suggest  the  opposite,  he  tends  to  argue  that  there 
is  nothing  inherent  in  capitalist  technology  and  machines  which  prevents 
the  realization  of  socialism.     To  the  contrary,  with  a  few  exceptions 
such  as   the  assembly  line,   advanced  capitalist  machines   can  be  harnessed 
to  relations  of  production  under  socialism.     Capitalist  relations  of 
production  make  themselves   in   the  factory  not  through   the  imperatives 
of  machine  technology  but  through  the  organization  of  relations  around 
machines.     This  view  is  at  odds  with  a  stream  of  thought  associated  with 
critical   theory,  that  capitalist  machines   themselves  embody  capitalist 
relations  of  production;   they  themselves  carry  with   them  technical 
imperatives   incompatible  with  the  notion  of  emancipatory  work.     Thus, 
for  Marcuse  socialism  must  inaugurate  its  own  technology  and  machinery 
and  not  import  that  which  is  most  advanced  under  capitalism. 

Having  said  that,  then  we  can  no  longer  assert  that  the  major 
contradiction  and   developmental  tendency  of  capitalism  rests   in   the 
expansion  of  the  forces  of  production.     To  the  contrary  under  such  view 
the   forces  of  production   rather  than  undermining  the   relations  of 
production,   reinforce  those   relations.    In  Marxist  literature  this   is 
now  a  common  place  observation. 
6.     The  Specificity  of  Capitalism  in   the  United  States 

Labor  and  Monopoly  Capital    is  a  product  of  a  particular  time  and 
place.      It  reflects   the  very   real   power  of  capital    in  the  United  States 
during  the  third  quarter  of  the  twentieth   century.     But  this   domination 
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of  capital   is  not  something  to  be  taken  as  given  but,  as   I  have  already 
suggested,   its  presuppositions  should  themselves  become  the  object  of 
study.     Indeed,  the  more  powerful   that  domination  appears   to  be,   the 
more  important  it  is  to  unmask  it,   to  reveal   its  premises  and  to  place 
it  in  its  political   and  economic  context.      In  other  words  we  must 
examine  the  specificity  of  capitalism  in  the  United  States  -  its 
origins,  development  and  reproduction  -  rather  than  projecting  its 
attributes  as  the  attributes  of  the  capitalist  mode  of  production  in 
general.     There  are  a  number  of  conventional  explanations  for  the 
distinctive  strength  of  capital   in  the  United  States.     The  supposed 
absence  of  a  feudal   mode  of  production  also  meant  the  absence  of  what 
Gramsci   referred  to  as  viscous  sedimentations   that  might  resist 
capitalist  hegemony.     The  corporate  liberal    thesis  argues   for  the 
existence  of  an  enlightened  bourgeoisie,   constituted  during  the 
Progressive  Era,  which  cemented  the  dominant  classes  and  organized 
the  incorporation  of  the  working  classes.     Other  theories   focus  on   the 
open  frontier  or  the  successive  waves  of  immigrants   that  divided  the 
working  class   into  antagonistic  ethnic  and  racial    segments   thus 
facilitating  the  domination  of  capital. 

Here  I  want  to  suggest  an  alternative  approach  which  might  be  of 
more  use  in  understanding  the  specificity  of  the  labor  process   in  the 
United  States.     The  critical    factor,  I  would  suggest,   in  shaping  the 
development  of  the  labor  process   in  different  capitalist  social    form- 
ations is   the  relative  timing  of  unionization  and  mechanization.      In 
contrast  to  the  United  States,  where  mechanization  preceded  large 
scale  unionization,   in  Britain  mechanization  could  only  proceed     in 
the  face  of  powerful    resistance  presented  by  an  already  organized 
working  class.     Indeed,  to  this  day  workers  on  the  shop  floor  are  more 
militant  and  exercise  a  greater  control   over  the  labor  process   than 
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their  counterparts   in  the  United  States  who  never  built  a  strong  trade 
union  movement  to  resist  mechanization.      In  exploring  the  relative 
timing  of  unionization  and  mechanization  one   is  examining  the  specific 
constellation  of  competition  and  struggle  as   it  shapes   the  development 
of  the  labor  process.      In   this  way  one  can  begin   to  explain  variations 
in  the  labor  process  over  time  both  within  and  between  different 
countries.      Rather  than  attributing  variations   to  positions  on  a 
continuum  of  becoming  or  to  some  spiritual    lag  we  explore  the  very 
real   political    and  economic  forces   that  determine  variations   in   the 
labor  process  and  in   this  way  gain  a  sense  of  the  limits  of  the  possible 
and  the  conditions   for  the  transcendence  of  capitalism. 
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Comments  by  Leo  Panitch 

I  want  to  begin  with  a  couple  of  comments  on  what  Braverman  has 
accomplished.   I  think  this  is  important  because  although  Burawoy 
began  his  paper  and  his  talk  with  praise  of  Braverman,  by  the  time  he's 
through  with  him,  he's  dragged  him  through  what  Marx  would  call  the 
"muck" . 

Now,  all  of  this  puts  me  in  an  odd  position  because  I  have 
criticisms  of  Braverman's  work.   I  was  struck,  in  coming  into  this 
room,  by  a  resemblance  to  a  court-chamber--the  way  we're  sitting  here, 
the  way  you're  sitting  there.   And  as  I  read  Burawoy's  critique  of 
Braverman,  I  had  the  feeling  that  what  was  being  engaged  in  here  was 
a  prosecution  and  that  willy-nilly  I  was  being  cast  into  the  role  of 
the  defence  attorney.   Therefore,  you  may  have  to  excuse  me  if  what  I 
say  sounds  like  that  to  some  extent,  if  I  have  to  occasionally  bring 
evidence  into  court,  that  is,  the  odd  quotation,  in  order  to  salvage 
Braverman  from  the  critique  which  we  just  heard.. 

In  order  to  counter  the  critique,  I  think  one  has  to  note 
Braverman's  achievements,  the  ones  that  haven't  been  noted.   First  of 
all,  Braverman  has  brought  us  back  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  what 
Marx  meant  by  the  tendency  to  emiseration.   Those  embourgeoisement 
theorists  who  thought  that  Marx  meant  by  this  the  increasing  material 
impoverishment  of  workers  simply  did  not  know  what  they  were  talking 
about.   On  the  contrary,  Marx  saw  capitalism  as  constantly,  through 
its  restless  striving  after  the  general  forms  of  wealth,  driving  labour 
out  beyond  the  limits  of  its  natural  needs  and  producing  the  material 
elements  needed  for  the  development  of  the  rich  individuality- 
replacing  natural  needs  with  needs  that  were  historically  produced. 
In  other  words,  capital  was  itself  constantly  redefining  subsistence 
at  higher  levels.   What  emiseration  meant  for  Marx  in  this  context  was 
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something  different.   It  was  what  Braverman  describes  as  the  degrad- 
ation of  work,  and  Marx  put  it  extremely  well  in  turns  of  capitalists 
establishing  "the  accumulation  of  misery  corresponding  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital".   And  what  he  means  by  that  is  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  at  one  pole  is  therefore  at  the  same  time  the  accumulation  of 
misery  expressed  in  Marx's  terms  as  "the  agony  of  toil,  slavery, 
ignorance,  brutality,  mental  degradation  at  the  opposite  pole,  i.e. 
on  the  side  of  the  class  that  produces  its  own  product  in  the  form  of 
capital".   That's  what  Marx  meant  by  the  tendency  to  emiseration,  and 
what  Braverman  has  done  is  salvage  this  definition  for  our  own  time. 
Well,  Braverman  also  has  done  more  than  this,  and  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  people  who  look  at  Braverman  have  done  him  injustice 
is  that  they  see  the  book  as  a  book  on  the  labour  process.   It's  much 
more  than  that,  its   central  core,  its  intent,  to  begin  with,  was  to 
identify  the  structure  of  the  working  class,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  had  changed.   If  you  read  the  first  page  of  Braverman's  introduction, 
that's  what  he  set  out  to  do.   He  makes  it  clear  that  in  the  process 
of  trying  to  look  at  occupational  shifts,  that  is,  between  occupations 
and  within  occupations,  he  became  aware  of  a  contradiction  in  the 
literature  between  an  argument  that  went  something  to  the  effect  that 
modern  work  required  higher  levels  of  education,  training,  mental 
effort,  etc.,  and  a  simultaneous  argument  that  work  was  subdivided  into 
petty  tasks,  petty  operations,  that  are  mundane,  alienating,  and  so  on. 
Braverman  found  no  attempt  to  reconcile  those  two  processes.   So  he 
began  to  look  for  a  dynamic  which  would  explain  the  evolution  of  labour 
processes  within  occupations  as  well  as  between  them,  and  this  led  him 
to  stress  the  evolution  of  management  and  technology,  of  the  modern 
corporation  as  well  as  of  social  structure.   He  found  himself  doing  a 
history  of  the  capitalist  mode  of  production  over  the  last  hundred 
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years.   But  this  does  not  mean  that  his  central  concern  was  lost  in  the 
process.   It's  no  accident  that  the  last  third  of  the  book  is 
concerned     with  the  mapping-out  of  the  structure  of  the  modern 
working  class,  in  the  context  of  his  examination  of  the  dynamics  of 
proletarianization.   He  arrives  at  Part  IV,  at  this  point,  and  what  he 
gives  us  is  something  not  dissimilar  to  the  kinds  of  mapping  we  receive 
from  kinds  of  recent  Marxist  theoreticians  like  Carchedi   or  even  Erik 
Olin  Wright.   But  unlike  their  work,  he  provides  us  not  merely  with  a 
mapping  which  is  deductively  arrived  at,  but  one  which  is  also 
empirically  and  inductively  arrived  at.   As  a  result,  his  mapping  is 
much  more  detailed  and  richer;  it  has  meat  on  it  if  you  will. 

We  will  remember  that  the  critique  begins  at  the  level  of  a 
divorce  between  evaluation  and  criticism,  a  divorce  between  "science" 
and  critique  in  Braverman,  with  the  statement  that  in  Marx,  these  two 
things  are  combined,  and  I  think  that's  very  true  and  it's  an  important 
insight—probably  the  person  who  has  given  the  best  expression  of  that 
insight  in  Marx  is  Norman  Geras .  And  what  he  was  getting  at  was  the 
argument  that  Marxism  as  a  critique  is  not  a  moral  critique,  not  an 
ethical  critique;  it  doesn't  take  its  standpoint  in  that  sense  from  a 
set  of  values--it  is  scientific,  and  insofar  as  it  attempts  to  get  at 
the  essence  of  things  rather  than  the  appearance  of  things,  it  cuts 
away  mythology,  ideology  in  the  false  sense,  and  establishes  criticism 
by  counteracting  mythology  and  ideology.   His  criticism  is  therefore 
based  on  uncovering  the  essence  of  reality  and  it  doesn't  depend  on  a 
moral  or  ethical  stance.   I  don't  think  Braverman  does  in  fact  base 
his  criticism  of  capitalism  on  a  moral  stance,  but  bases  it  on  his 
attempt  to  uncover  the  dynamics  of  proletarianization  in  capitalism. 

Moreover,  I  don't  think  one  avoids  the  problem  that  Burawoy 
seems  to  think  Braverman  has  by  stepping  out  of  capitalism.   The  whole 
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problematic  of  speaking  of  inside  and  outside  of  capitalism  in  terms  of 
points  of  view  for  us  today  is  very  bothersome.   It's   very  difficult 
to  imagine  that  we,  living  in  a  capitalist  society,  can  step  outside  of 
capitalism  when  we  try  to  define  feudalism.   We  define  those  elements 
of  feudalism  that  appear  to  us  important  vis-a-vis  capitalism;  we  never 
step  outside  of  capitalism  (that  seems  to  me  an  essential  point  in  the 
sociology  of  knowledge).   Moreover,  what  Burawoy  gives  us  is  a  very 
ideal-typical  definition  of  feudalism,  one  which-really  I  think  would 
apply  to  all  pre-capitalist  formations,  and  not  to  feudalism  itself. 
Braverman  would  reject  an  attempt  to  understand  the  contrasts  between 
feudalism  and  capitalism  in  ideal-typical  terms;  he  in  fact  says  very 
clearly  and  explicitly  in  his  introduction  that  the  same  productive 
forces  that  are  characteristic  of  the  close  of  one  epoch  of  social 
relations  are  also  characteristic  of  the  opening  of  the  succeeding 
epoch.   It  is  not  a  matter  of  craft  production  not  being  there  in 
feudalism  and  suddenly  being  there  in  capitalism--in  that  sense  Braver- 
man  is  both  developing  his  point  of  view,  if  you  like,  from  feudalism 
and  from  capitalism.   What  he  is  talking  about  is  not  the  craft  worker 
per  se;  what  he  is  talking  about  is   the  paradox  that  labour  is  a 
commodity  (labour-power  is  a  commodity)  that  can't  be  separated  from 
its  owner.  That's  what  he's  talking  about;  and  what  capitalism  has  to 
do  in  treating  labour-power  as  a  commodity  is  in  some  way  attempt  to 
attenuate,  although  it  can  never  remove,  that  indissoluble  connection 
between  labour-power  and  the  individual  to  whom  it  belongs. 

A  second  point  that  Burawoy  made  is  a  critique  of 

Braverman  for  treating  class  as  an  objective  rather  than  a  subjective 
category.   I  think  that  if  one  reads  Braverman  carefully,  one  sees  that 
an  attack  on  Braverman  for  not  seeing  class  as  class  formation  is  a 
•traw  man.   Braverman  makes  very  clear  that  he  doesn't  want  to 
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deprecate  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  state  of  consciousness  of 

the  working  class,  since  it  is  only  through  consciousness  that  a  class 

becomes  an  actor  on  the  historic  stage 

Class  consciousness  is  that  state  of  social  cohesion 
reflected  in  the  understanding  and  activities  of  a 
class  or  portion  of  a  class.   Its  absolute  expression 
is  a  pervasive  and  durable  attitude  on  the  part  of  a 
class  toward  its  position  in  society.   Its  long-term 
relative  expression  is  found  in  the  slowly  changing 
traditions,  experiences,  education,  and  organization 
of  the  class.   Its  short-term  relative  expression  is 
a  dynamic  complex  of  moods  and  sentiments  affected 
by  circumstances  and  changing  with  them,  sometimes  in 
periods  of  stress  and  conflict,  almost  from  day  to 
day.   A  class,  cannot  exist  in  society  without  in 
some  degree  manifesting  a  consciousness  of  itself  as 
a  group,  with  common  problems,  interests  and  prospects, 
although  this  manifestation  may  for  long  periods  be 
weak,  confused  and  subject  to  manipulation  by  other 
classes.   (Braverman,  1974:   29,  30). 

So  I  think  that  the  conception  that  Braverman  has  is  very  much  of  a 

class  as  an  historical  actor.   But  what  he  is  saying,  is  that  in  order 

to  understand  and  examine  empirically  that  class,  one  has  to  begin  with 

a  certain  mapping,  in  order  to  know  what  to  look  for.   Przeworski ,  in 

his  important  paper  on  class  formations,  ends  up  by  agreeing  with  this, 

but  giving  us  a  very  crude  mapping  —  industrial  workers  ,  white  collar 

workers,  bourgeoisie,  will  do.   But  what  Braverman  gives  us  is  a  rich 

mapping,  which  marks  out  the  paths  to  follow  much  more  clearly.   So 

again  I  think  that  the  criticism  is  misconceived. 

There  is  another  criticism  of  Braverman--he  doesn't  talk  enough 

about  class  struggle.   Clearly,  this  is  part  of  our  problem,  which 

wasn't  Braverman 's  problem  (he  didn't  live  in  a  university).   In 

isolation,  we  have  a  need  to  shout  class  struggle  from  the  rooftops  in 

terms  of  understanding  society.   Braverman  has  an  understanding  of 

society's  dynamic  being  composed  of  class  struggle  so  deep  that  it 

suffuses  his  work  and  he  doesn't  constantly  have  to  keep  crying  class 

struggle.   I  think  that  if  you  read  Braverman  (this  is  not  new--many 
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people  have  made  this  criticism  of  Braverman)  this  criticism  can  be 
avoided.  Rather  than,  as  Burawoy  suggests,  seeing  workers'  responses 
to  Taylorism  being  merely  impotent  resistance,  or  simply  internal 
friction,  Braverman  makes  it  clear  that  it  doesn't  have  that  view  at 
all.   Braverman  points  out  that  Taylorism  raised  a  storm  of  opposition 
among  trade  unions  during  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  then  he 
goes  on  to  quote,  after  discussing  that  opposition,  a  long  passage 
from  the  International  Moulders  Journal  in  which  he  shows  that  the 
moulders  understood  perfectly  what  was  happening  to  them.   When  he 
later  speaks  of  internal  friction,  (and  he  doesn't  use  the  term  "mere" 
friction)  he  first  makes  clear  that  the  pace  of  production  is  decided 
in  a  practice  which'  largely  assumes  the  form  of  a  struggle,  whether 
organized  or  not.   Braverman  very  clearly  has  this  image  of  class 
struggle  taking  place,  not  only  and  maybe  even  not  so  much,  given  his 
American  context,  at  the  level  of  the  central  organizations  of  the 
unions,  at  the  level  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  at  the  level  of  the  shopfloor  in  day-to-day  struggle.   And 
it's  interesting  how  he's   able  to  use  Taylor  to  make  his  own  case  in 
this  regard,  because  his  quotations  from  Taylor  are  full  of  the  class 
struggle  (soldiering,  etc.). 

Burawoy  argues  that  Braverman  doesn't  have  a  concept  of  contra- 
diction; at  best  it's  only  there  in  passing.   To  some  extent  I  think 
this  is  true,  in  the  sense  that  the  contradiction  that  Braverman 
identifies  apart  from  class  struggle  is  the  gap  between  potential  which 
exists  in  modern  capitalism,  and  the  actuality  that  we  experience.   But 
the  irony  of  Burawoy 's  points  with  regard  to  contradiction,  is  that  of 
the  eclecticism  that  he  indicates  by  referring  to  certain  neo-Marxists 
who  do  use  the  concept  of  contradiction.   He  refers  to  Habermas  and 
Offe  and  others  who  have  decided  that  the  working  class  is  not  an 
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element  in  the  contradiction  any  longer,  who  identify  contradiction 
at  the  highly  abstract  levels  of  legitimacy  crises  in  the  sense  that 
crises  then  always  beset  capitalism.   Even  the  best  of  the  works  based 
on  this,  like  O'Connor,  give  very  little  play  to  the  actual  class 
struggle.   Sure,  you  can  identify  contradictions,  the  question  is  to 
what  extent  can  you  operationalize  them  in  terms  of  being  able  to 
understand  whether  a  society  will  in  fact  evolve  in  a  certain  direction 
or  not.  And  it's  interesting  that  the  theoretical  framework  that 
Burawoy  adopts  in  terms  of  understanding  capitalism  and  in  terms  of  his 
critique  of  Braverman,  is  that  of  understanding  how  capitalism  in  a 
concrete  way  reproduces  itself.   I  think  that  is  very  important  and 
it's  one  of  the  great  contributions  of  the  structuralist  (Marxist) 
developments.   But  I  wonder  whether,  by  simply  looking  at  the  way 
capitalism  reproduces  itself,  we  don't  fall  into  the  same  error  that 
Parsons  or  Parsons  and  Shils  fell  into.   Parsons  and  Chils  argued  that 
by  understanding  the  way  in  which  the  system  maintained  itself,  one 
could  also  understand  the  conditions  for  change.   All  one  can  under- 
stand, if  the  system  doesn't  reproduce  itself,  is  breakdown;  one 
doesn't  understand  conditions  of  transformation,  by  simply  studying 
maintenance.   And  there's  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  great  problems  with 
the  structuralists,  even  the  structuralists  like  Poulantzas,  is  that 
they  don't  establish  the  conditions  for  change  in  any  sense.   They  are 
simply  talking,  in  a  very  functionalist  way,  of  outcomes  rather  than 
purpose  at  the  centre  of  their  analysis,  of  how  the  state  comes  in  to 
plug  the  gaps,  the  contradictions  that  develop  in  the  system. 

One  final  point  on  socialist  machines,  and  then  I'll  shut  up. 
I  think  that  in  a  sense  Burawoy 's  onto  something  here,  in  what  is  I 
think  an  important  section  of  the  paper,  but  I'm  not  sure  one  can  lay 
apathy  on  Braverman,  the  kind  of  neutral  view  of  technology  that  is 
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suggested  in  the  latter  part  of  the  paper.   I  don't  think  one  can  hang 
on  Braverman  the  conception  that  technology  is  neutral,  that  machines 
are  neutral.   Braverman  makes  it  very  clear  in  the  beginning  of  his 
work  that  the  treatment  of  the  interplay  between  forces  and  relations 
of  production  occupied  Marx  in  almost  all  of  his  historical  writings, 
and  while  there  is  no  question  that  he  gave  primacy  to  the  forces  of 
production  in  the  long  sweep  of  history,  the  idea  that  this  primacy 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  could  be  used  in  a  formalistic  way  in  the  analy- 
sis of  history  would  never  have  entered  his  mind.   Within  the 
historical,  analytical  limits  of  capitalism,  according  to  Marxist 
analysis,  technology  instead  of  simply  producing  social  relations,  is 
produced  by  social  relations  represented  by  capital. 

The  concrete  and  determinate  forms  of  society  are  indeed 
"determined"  rather  than  accidental ,  but  this  is  the 
determinacy  of  the  thread-by-thread  weaving  of  the  fabric 
of  history,  not  the  imposition  of  external  formulas... 
Every  society  is  a  moment  in  the  historical  process,  and 
can  be  grasped  only  as  part  of  that  process.   Capitalism, 
a  social  form,  when  it  exists  in  time,  space,  population, 
and  history,  weaves  a  web  of  myriad  threads;  the  conditions 
of  its  existence  form  a  complex  network  each  of  which  pre- 
supposes many  others.   It  is  because  of  this  solid  and 
tangible  existence,  this  concrete  form  produced  by 
history,  no  part  of  which  may  be  changed  by  artificial 
suppositions  without  doing  violence  to  its  true  mode  of 
existence  -  it  is  precisely  because  of  this  that  it 
appears  to  us  as  "natural,"  "inevitable",  and  "eternal". 
And  it  is  only  in  this  sense,  as  a  fabric  woven  over 
centuries,  that  we  may  say  that  capitalism  "produced"  the 
present  capitalist  mode  of  production.   This  is  a  far  cry 
from  a  ready-made  formula  which  enables  us  to  "deduce" 
from  a  given  state  of  technology  a  given  mode  of  social 
organization.   (Braverman,  1974:   21,  22). 

Braverman  clearly  argues  here  that  technology  is  a  product  of  social 
relations,  and  I  think  he  is  arguing,  at  least  implicitly,  that  the 
bringing  about  of  socialism  involves  not  only  the  changing  of  social 
relations,  but  the  changing  of  machines  in  the  process,  and  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  Soviet  Union  yields  this  interpretation. 
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Comments  by  John  Porter 

I   cannot  comment  on  Michael   Burawoy's  paper  from  the  point  of 
view  of  any  of  the  current  "problematiques"   of  contemporary  Marxism, 
since  I   am  not  schooled  in  them.     What  little  I  have  read  does  not 
particularly  help  me   in   clarifying  the  kinds  of  problems   that  interest 
me. 

But  when   I   first  read  Braverman,   I  was  very  much  impressed  and 
after  rereading  large  sections   of  the  book  for  this  particular  task, 
I  am  still   very  much  impressed  and  I   do  not  make  that  judgement  in   terms 
of  his  contribution,  whatever  that  may  be,  to  Marxian  labour  economics 
or  Marxian  sociology.     Nor  is   it  because  what  Braverman  has  said  is 
new.     Most  of  this   compilation  of  materials  -  studies  of  work,  labour 
force  statistics   and  other  things   -  we  knew  before.      Perhaps   I  was 
impressed  because  the  book  was   an  articulate   reminder  of  facts  we  did 
know  but  were  prepared  to  overlook,  and  I   use  "we"   here  in   the  sense  of 
the  whole  gamut  of  followers  of  conventional   social   science,  of  the 
post-Second-World  War  period.      I   think  we  were  prepared  to  overlook 
this  evidence  because  of  our  overconcern  for  economic  growth  as   the 
raison-d'etre  of  industrialization,  and  the  way  we  saw  worker 
productivity  linked  to  economic  growth.     As  well  we  believed  consumption 
to  be  one  of  the  major  goals  of  the  industrialization  process. 

So  convinced  were  we  of  these  objectives,  both  those  in  actual 
work  situations  and  those  studying  them,  that  we  overlooked  much  of  the 
change  that  Braverman  analyses.      Certainly  social   scientists  accepted 
growth  and  upgrading  of  the  labour  force  as  basic  to  modernism,  and  I 
think  the  best  illustration  of  that  is   found  in  every  intergenerational 
mobility  matrix  where  one  compares   the  marginals  of  fathers   and  sons, 
and  takes   the  difference  as  representative  of  progress  because  overall 
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the  sons  have  done  better  than  the  fathers.     The  objective  of  the 
exercise     in  mobility  analysis   is  to  discover  how  respondents  have 
exploited  the  opportunity  provided  by  occupational   upgrading.     So  we 
ask  whether  or  not  the  class   structure  is  permeable,  and  to  what 
degree.     Again,   the  basic  assumption   underlying  analyses  of  these 
father-son  occupational   data,  on  which   I   have  been  engaged  myself,  is 
that  the  overall  effects  of  industrialization  have  been  beneficial   and 
progressive.       Social   scientists,  of  course,  bear  this  burden  of 
oversight,  or  guilt   depending  on  how  severe  one  considers  the  offence 
to  be. 

I   can  remember  papers  back  in   the  fifties   in  which  industrial 
sociology  was  being  condemned  as  "cow"   sociology,  and  in  which 
industrial   psychology  was   referred  to  as   deep  therapy  on  the  assembly 
line,  so  that  the  picture  is  not  totally  one  of  the  social   sciences 
going  to  work  for  capitalist  enterprise,  although  I  would  not  deny  for 
a  moment  that  that  has  been  their  major  thrust.     There  have  always 
been  critics  of  this   direction,   however. 

Many  of  the  things  said  about  the  degradation  of  work,  or  the 
character  of  work,   have  been   criticized  through  various   art  forms,   if 
not  sociology,  and  certainly  Taylorism  has  been  subject  to  ridicule  for 
a  very  long  time.     So  I  would  see  Braverman's  contribution  as  a 
massive  critique  of  what  work  has  become,  whether  or  not  he  made  any 
contribution   to   theory.      I   think   the  critique   is   particularly  strong 
not  only  because  of  his  analysis  of  work   in  the  factory,  but  also 
because  of  the  extent  to  which  automation  and  new  forms  of  technology 
have  affected  the  tertiary  sector,  as  well   as   the  application  of  science 
and  technology  to   the  work  process  and  the  effects   they  have  brought 
about.     Also,  his  observations   (he  is  eclectic  here)   on   the   role  of 
education  and  how  it  has  helped   to  create   the   illusion  of  upgrading 
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of  the  contemporary  labour  force  is  consistent  with  other  current 
criticisms  of  credential  ism.  His  appendix  on  occupational  classifi- 
cations is  fascinating  for  anybody  who  has  attempted  to  develop  occupa- 
tional classifications,  but  more  importantly  his  analysis  of  the 
methodology  of  the  prevailing  official  ones,  more  than  any  other  part 
of  the  book  calls  into  question  the  notion  of  an  upgraded  labour  force. 
All  of  these  things  add  up  to  a  tremendously  powerful  critique  of  how 
we  have  looked  at  work. 
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Comments  by  Donald  Swartz 

When  the  organizers  of  this  symposium  gave  me  a  copy  of  Michael 
Burawoy's  stimulating  examination  of  Braverman's  LABOUR  AND  MONOPOLY 
CAPITAL,  I  found  myself  in  a  quandary  as  to  whether  I  was  expected  to 
address  Michael's  paper  or  Braverman's  book.   As  the  time  allocated 
didn't  permit  me  to  do  both,  I  have  decided  to  focus  on  Michael's 
paper  as  I  found  some  of  his  arguments  quite  questionable.  My  remarks 
will  concentrate  on  three  of  Burawoy's  assertions  which  are,  I  believe, 
central  to  his  critique  of  Braverman.   Firstly,  Burawoy  argues  that 
the  separation  of  conception  and  execution  is  an  outcome  of  the 
division  of  labour  and  the  scientific-technical  revolution  whereas 
Braverman  sees  it  as  a  consequence  of  the  application  of  Taylorism. 
Secondly,  Burawoy  disputes  Braverman's  view  that  it  was  with  the 
development  of  monopoly  capital  that  it  was  possible  to  institution- 
alize this  separation.   Instead,  Burawoy  advances  the  periodization  of 
capitalist  development  which  essentially  sees  Taylorism  in  its  failure, 
giving  rise  to  a  scientific  and  technical  revolution.   The  third 
assertion,  which  I  will  address  myself  to  quite  briefly,  is  Burawoy's 
claim  that  Braverman's  analysis  is  pessimistic,  as  "he  takes  for 
granted  the  capacity  of  capitalism  to  survive  class  struggles  and 
dismisses  them  as  ineffectual  outbursts".   Burawoy  refers  us  to 
Chapter  six,  "The  Habituation  of  the  Worker",  with  the  comment  "his 
title  mirrors  its  content". 

In  brief,  I'm  not  persuaded  by  Burawoy's  analysis.   It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  part  of  the  confusion  stems  from  a  certain  weakness 
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in  Braverman 's  treatment  of  Taylorism,  which  Burawoy  correctly  picks 
up  on.   (I'll  elaborate  on  this  point  in  the  course  of  my  remarks). 
In  general  Burawoy' s  argument  seems  based  on  the  view  that  Braverman 
has  not  paid  proper  attention  to  working-class  struggles  in  the  course 
of  American  history  (and  elsewhere,  insofar  as  Braverman  is  talking 
about  the  development  of  monopoly  capital  generally).   Specifically, 
Burawoy's  analysis  rests  heavily  on  worker  resistance  to  Taylcrism. 
Burawoy  defines  Taylorism  as  the  specification  of  task  performance. 
He  notes  that  it  certainly  gives  rise  to  a  management  conception  of 
the  labour  process  but  precisely  because  labour  power  can  not  be 
physically  separated  from  labour,  workers'  conceptual  faculties  remain. 
Thus  Burawoy  asserts  that  Taylorism  simply  results  in  a  management  as 
well  as  a  worker's  conception  of  the  labour  process.   Effective  worker 
resistance  historically  to  management's  attempts  to  specify  task  per- 
formance means  that  the  separation  of  conception  and  execution  cannot 
be  identified  with  Taylorism. 

Secondly,  building  on  Braverman  and  Marx's  argument  that  technolo- 
gical change  is  an  attempt  to  increase  efficiency  and  hence  surplus 
value  in  the  face  of  competition,  Burawoy  argues  first  that  efficiency, 
not  control,  is  management's  prime  motive.   To  equate  the  two  is  to 
assume  that  Taylorism  generates  efficiency,  management  knows  this,  and 
management  has  the  power  to  impose  Taylorism  on  the  work  force.   Bura- 
woy disputes  these  three  assumptions.   Then,  adding  that  the  impetus  to 
technological  change  can  also  come  from  class  struggle  (i.e:  successful 
wage  claims  which  render  labour  saving  machinery  profitable),  suggests 
that  Taylorism,  by  intensifying  class  struggles,  spurred  the  technical- 
scientific  revolution  which  led  to  monopoly  capitalism.   Taylorism  is 
to  be  seen  not  as  the  hand-maiden  of  monopoly  capitalism  as  Braverman 
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suggests,  but  as  its  mid-wife.   And  of  course,  the  separation  of 
conception  and  execution  is  a  tendential  result  of  the  scientific- 
technical  revolution  and  the  division  of  labour. 

Now,  it  is  important  not  to  deny  the  control  that  workers  exercise 
both  over  the  method  of  performing  their  tasks  and  the  pace  at  which  it 
is  performed,  but  to  see  Taylorism  only  as  the  specification  of  task 
performance  as  Burawoy  does,  is  to  misconceive,  I  think,  what  Taylorism 
and  scientific  management  were  all  about.   As  Brian  Palmer  has  noted, 
referring  to  the  United  States,  as  late  as  the  Progressive  Era  capital 
still  lacked  decisive  control  over  the  basic  processes  of  work.   What 
this  lack  of  control  involved  is  illustrated  very  well  in  the  study  by 
Katherine  Stone  of  steelmaking  prior  to  the  Homestead  strike  of  1892, 
which  is  an  example  contrary  to  many  of  those  cited  by  Montgomery, 
where  the  workers  were  decisively  defeated.   (Among  progressive  histor- 
ians seeking  to  reinterpret  U.S.  labour  history,  I  think  there  is 
probably  a  tendency  to  confuse  substantial  and  sustained  working  class 
resistance  with  victory).   In  essence,  prior  to  that  strike,  the 
employers  of  the  steel  mills  contracted  with  the  unions  to  produce 
steel  on  a  rate  per  ton  basis.   The  organization  of  the  labour  process, 
the  division  of  labour,  the  pace,  manpower  requirements,  recruitment, 
wage  differentials  and  training,  were  determined  by  the  unions  virtually 
unilaterally.   Quality  levels,  tools  and  techniques  were  substantially 
controlled  by  the  union  as  well,  and  I  quote  from  Stone's  study: 
"changes  for  the  improvement  of  the  mill  required  the  consent  of  mill 
committees".   The  ground  capital  has  covered  since  then  is  reflected  in 
the  public  amazement  when  the  postal  workers  demand  the  right  to  veto 
technological  change. 

The  key  point  here  is  that  the  scientific-technical  revolution, 
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just  like  Taylorism,  had  to  confront  the  control  of  workers  over  the 
production  process.   Taylorism  was  no  mere  technique  for  specifying 
tasks  but  an  expression  of  capital's  demand  for  the  control  labour  then 
exercised  over  the  execution  of  the  labour  process;  a  demand  that  con- 
trol rest  with  its  hirelings,  not  those  from  whom  surplus  value  was  to 
be  extracted.  Management  would  assume  the  responsibility  to  concep- 
tualize the  entire  work  process,  decompose  it  into  constituent  task 
elements  each  geared  to  the  capacities  of  "a  first-class  man",  select 
and  train  workers  to  perform  these  tasks,  determine  wage  rates  and 
differentials  based  upon  task  requirements  and  performance,  and  control 
the  progress  of  workers  from  task  to  task.   In  general  terms,  I  am 
advancing  a  much  more  dialectical  view  of  the  relationship  between 
conception  and  execution,  and  implying  that  there  was  a  lot  of  con- 
scious purpose  in  management's  activities  and  thinking  at  the  time. 
Let  us  not  forget  Marx's  distinction  of  the  human  labour  process  and 
the  way  in  which  animals  go  about  producing  on  an  instinctual  basis 
"--what  distinguishes  the  worst  of  architects  from  the  best  of  bees  is 
precisely  that  the  architect  conceptualizes  his  structure  in  his 
imagination  before  he  realizes  it  concretely". 

It  is  very  important  not  to  get  lost  in  specific  scientific  man- 
agement techniques,  many  of  which  were  as  farcical  as  those  peddled  by 
human  relations  experts  today.   Scientific  management,  as  Palmer  notes, 
was  part  of  a  general  thrust  for  efficiency,  whose  proponents  despite 
differences  in  technique  found  common  ground  in  the  objectives  of 
specialization,  standardization  and  simplification.   To  these  points  of 
consensus  it  should  also  be  added  that  job  hierarchies,  and  individual 
piece-rates  (where  possible)  were  also  widely  advanced  to  promote 
competition  and  individualism.   This  vertical  structure  had  nothing  to 
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do  with  mechanization  per  se,  as  Burawoy  in  quoting  Lukacs  seems  to 
imply,  but  rather  was  seen  as  necessary  to  the  realization  of  surplus 
value  in  the  context  of  conflicting  objective  interests  between  capital 
and  labour.   In  Taylor's  words  of  earning  to  bosses  preferring  rules  of 
thumb  to  'scientific  management',  "when  employers  herd  the  men  together 
in  classes,  pay  all  of  each  class  the  same  wages,  the  only  remedy  for 
the  men  comes  in  combination". 

This  broader  view  of  Taylorism  is  suggestive  of  the  relationship 
between  it  and  monopoly  capitalism  more  generally.   Its  implementation 
meant  the  development  of  the  management  cadre,  responsible  for  concep- 
tualizing the  production  process,  production  planning  and  control, 
personnel,  etc.;  in  short,  a  large  administrative  component.   It  pre- 
supposes a  certain  scale  of  production  and  degree  of  market  control 
without  which  taking  on  the  substantial  investment  is  not  likely  to 
seem  feasible.   The  significance  of  the  magnitude  of  the  investment  is 
reflected  in  statistics  in  the  United  States  which  show  that  between 
1899  and  1923,  the  administrative  component  of  manufacturing  industries 
doubled  from  less  than  8%  to  15%  of  all  employees,  a  tremendous 
increase  in  overhead. 

What  I'm  suggesting  is  that  the  division  of  labour,  Taylorism, 
and  the  scientific-technical  revolution  are  not  easily  separable  and 
pcriodizable  but  rather  form  a  very  integrated  unity.   This  idea  is 
reinforced  when  we  consider  the  specific  relationship  between  the 
growth  of  monopoly  capitalism  and  Taylorism  in  the  United  States. 
Kolko,  in  his  study  of  the  Progressive  Era,  points  out  that  the  bulk  of 
the  merger  movement  which  generated  monopoly  capitalism,  began  in  the 
late  1880's  and  peaked  between  1897  and  1901.   The  date  most  commonly 
associated  with  the  beginnings  of  the  movement  to  establish  industrial 
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management  as  a  profession  subject  to  scientific  laws  was  1903,  when 
Taylor  addressed  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.   In 
other  words,  when  one  looks  at  the  timing  of  the  transformation  of  the 
structure  of  industry  and  one  looks  at  the  tremendous  growth  in  all 
forms  of  'scientific  management'  organizations  etc.,  one  sees  a  very 
close,  indeed  inseparable,  linkage  between  the  two  processes. 

Finally,  it  is  important  not  to  overlook  the  significance  of 
scientific  management  as  an  instrument  of  the  bourgeoisie's  struggle 
for  ideological  hegemony,  by  undermining  the  working  class's  self- 
conception  and  its  sense  of  its  own  worth,  much  of  which  was  bound  up 
in  the  image  of  the  craftsmen.   As  Palmer  notes,  "called  into  being  by 
the  structural  imperatives  of  the  developing  industrial  capitalism 
which  required  to  refine  the  division  of  labour,  'efficiency'  fulfilled 
another  more  specific  function.   In  relegating  the  labouring  man  and 
the  capitalist  to  their  respective  positions  in  the  hierarchy,  the  new 
managers  buried  the  populist  conception  of  labour  and  took  a  long 
forceful  stride  in  the  direction  of  lessening  working-class  autonomy  on 
the  shop  floor".   In  a  sense  (to  use  one  of  Burawoy's  concepts),  the 
whole  thrust  for  efficiency,  including  scientific  management,  was 
directed  toward  the  process  of  obscuring  surplus  by  suggesting  that 
surplus  came  not  from  direct  productive  labour  but  rather  from  the 
skills  and  abilities  of  management. 

Now  let  me  briefly  turn  to  the  question  of  Braverman's  pessimism. 
I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  now-infamous  Chapter  Six,  whose  title 
in  my  view  does  not  at  all  mirror  its  content.   Braverman,  to  me,  is 
talking  about  the  post-Taylor  evolution  in  management  thought  and 
practices  to  some  extent,  which  to  quote  Braverman  "do  not  by  and  large 
concern  themselves  with  the  organization  of  work  but  rather  with  the 
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conditions  under  which  the  worker  may  be  brought  to  co-operate  in  the 
scheme  of  work  organized  by  the  industrial  engineer".   Braverman  begins 
by  overviewing  the  various  subtle  manifestations  of  working  class 
resistance:   absenteeism,  output  restriction,  sabotage,  as  well  as 
overt  hostility  to  management  (i.e.  strikes).   He  is  derisive  in  his 
treatment  of  management  efforts  to  gain  Labours'  co-operation.   In  his 
conclusion  he  directs  our  attention  not  to  the  apparent  acclimatization 
of  the  working  class  but  beneath  it,  to  "the  hostility  of  workers  to 
the  degenerated  forms  of  work  which  are  forced  upon  them...  This 
hostility  renews  itself  in  new  generations,  expresses  itself  in  the 
unbounded  cynicism  and  revulsion  which  large  numbers  of  workers  feel 
about  their  work,  and  comes  to  the  fore  repeatedly  as  a  social  issue". 
If  anything,  such  assertions  promote  optimism  (and  perhaps  even  adven- 
turism) .   Conversely,  it  is  Burawoy  rather  than  Braverman  whom  I  find 
pessimistic.   His  analysis  of  games  of  habituation  which  focusses 
particularly  on  surface  adaptation  of  workers  to  capitalism,  it  seems 
to  me,  contradicts  his  shouting  of  class  struggle  from  the  rooftops  in 
criticizing  Braverman.   Moreover,  his  conclusion  too  is  pessimistic  -- 
in  looking  to  contemporary  theories  of  capitalist  crisis  and  breakdown 
to  jolt  labour  into  revolutionary  action.   Crisis  and  breakdown  are  no 
automatic  economic  event  but  presuppose  the  working  class  strong 
enough  to  counter  bourgeois  efforts  to  resolve  the  contradictions  of 
capitalism  at  the  expense  of  the  working  class.   Without  addressing 
the  question  of  how  to  build  that  strength,  there  will  be  no  revolu- 
tionary crisis,  but  poverty,  unemployment,  and  loss  of  freedom.   And  I 
think,  in  conclusion,  the  way  to  build  upon  Braverman  is  to  build  upon 
the  various  manifestations  of  class  struggle  which  are  very  obviously 
often  individualized,  localized,  union  as  opposed  to  community  or 
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industry  or  more  broadly  class-based,  and  to  try  to  build  out  of  those 
manifestations  an  understanding  of  how  to  generalize  them  and  how  to 
broaden  them  into  the  kind  of  consciousness  which  will  give  the  working 
class  the  capacity  to  create  the  political  crisis  which  may  lead  us  to 
a  new  era. 

--  end  -- 
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SCIENCE  AS  CAPITALIST  IDEOLOGY: 
THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  MAX  WEBER  RECONSIDERED 

Randle  W.  Nelsen 

Abstract 
Max  Weber's  sociology  is  viewed  within  the  conteat  of  the 
changing  socio-economic  arrangements  of  his  time.   In  attempting 
to  develop  a  value-neutral  sociology  by  creating  a  superhuman 
sociologist,  Weber  in  fact  creates  the  persistent  capitalistic  value- 
bias  of  a  sociology  which  reproduces  the  major  characteristics  of 
socio-economic  reforms  initiated  by  Bismarck  and  his  immediate 
successors.  This  bias  makes  capitalism  interchangeable  with 
bureaucracy,  and  the  crucial  "social-political  problem"  becomes 
the  development  of  independent  political  leadership  rather  than  the 
unequal  distribution  of  profits  among  socio-economic  classes.  As 
with  his  super  scientist,  Weber  creates  as  problem-solver  a  super 
agent  of  change,  the  charismatic  political  leader,  whose  charisma 
becomes  routinized  to  help  ensure  the  continued  capitalistic  domina- 
tion which  Weber's  sociology  supports. 

Introduction 
Max  Weber's  sociology,  in  order  to  be  most  fully  understood, 
should  be  viewed  within  the  context  of  the  changing  socio-economic 
arrangements  of  his  time.   In  Germany,  as  in  the  United  States,  the 
transition  from  laissez  faire  to  corporate  capitalism  contributed 
to,  and  was  accomplished  during,  a  period  (c.  1865-1900)  of  severe 
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economic  disturbances  (Engels  1887-88;  Williams  1966). l     The  task 
of  bringing  stability  to  the  German  economy  during  the  last  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century  became  in  large  part  the  responsibility  of  one 
man  —  Germany's  most  charismatic  leader  prior  to  Adolph  Hitler, 
Chancellor  Otto  von  Bismarck.   This  paper  argues  that  the  sociology 
developed  by  Weber  can  be  linked  to  the  socio-economic  reforms 
initiated  by  Bismarck  and  his  successors  --  reforms  which  were,  like 
Weber's  sociology,  favorable  to  the  development  of  capitalism  in  its 
new  corporate  form. 

Bismarck's  reforms  joined  the  interests  of  the  more  liberal 
professional  and  middle  classes  into  which  Weber  was  born  and  the 
more  conservative  upper-class  Junkers  with  the  interests  of  German 
workers.  He  promised  direct  universal  vote  in  the  election  of 
parliament  and  worker  security  with  a  government-sponsored  insurance 
program.  He  also  endorsed  and  protected  limited  incorporation  and 
trade  combinations.  The  combined  effect  of  these  reforms  was  to 
provide  bureaucratic  support  for  an  emerging  corporate  capitalism 
made  synonymous  with  allegiance  to  the  Fatherland  --a  combination 
of  factors  that  constitutes  the  central  focus  of  Weber's  scientific 
sociology.4 

Ironically,  in  his  attempt  to  eliminate  value  bias  by  creating 
a  superhuman  sociologist  capable  of  separating  scientist  from  citizen 
(political)  self,  Weber  in  fact  creates  the  persistent  capitalistic 
value  bias  that  characterizes  his  sociology.   In  attempting  to 
neutralize  his  analysis  by  maintaining  a  distinction  between  the 
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socio-economic  policy  of  politics  and  the  objective  requirements  of 
science,  Weber  attempts  to  provide  scientific  respectability  for  a 
sociology  harmonious  with,  and  subservient  to,  the  new  corporate 
arrangements  of  Bismarck's  nationalistic  capitalism.   Specifically, 
Weber's  science  serves  as  an  attempt  to  legitimize  capitalism  because 
it  makes  bureaucracy  as  a  form  of  social  organization  equivalent  to, 
and  interchangeable  with,  the  existent  division  of  labor  produced 
by  modern  capitalism  (Giddens  1972).  Thus,  through  a  process  of 
substitution,  bureaucracy  rather  than  capitalism,  the  development 
of  independent  political  leadership  rather  than  the  fact  that  one 
class  profits  by  the  labor  of  another,  becomes  the  central  problem 
of  the  German  socio-economic  order  (see  Cohen  1972  and  Wright  1974-75) 

Scientist  Weber  provides  citizen  Weber  with  a  solution  to  this 
problem,  the  leader  with  charisma.  However,  in  the  final  analysis, 
even  this  agent  of  change  --  the  charismatic  political  leader  -- 
attempts  to  provide  individualistic  opposition  to  the  status  quo 
by  working  from  within  bureaucracy/capitalism,  cooperating  with  the 
privileged  social  strata  in  cooling  (routinizing)  charisma.   Weber's 
faith  in  the  charisma  of  a  super  change  agent  --  the  logical 
extension  of,  and  counterpart  to,  his  super  scientist  --  is  trans- 
formed into  a  faith  in  prevailing  socio-economic  arrangements.   In 
brief,  the  salvation  urged  by  Weber's  sociology  helps  ensure  the 
continuation  of  capitalistic  domination. 
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Bismarck,  the  Junkers,  and  Weber: 
An  Emphasis  Upon  Administrative  Efficiency 

Bismarck  created  governmental  policy  without  bothering  to  consult 

the  great  majority  of  the  governed;  he  simply  made  decisions  for  them. 

The  German  tradition  had  long  supported  leadership  of  this  type.   In 

his  summary  of  the  Germans'  "war  of  liberation"  against  Napoleon  in 

1813,  A. J. P.  Taylor  refers  to  this  legacy  of  executive  rule: 

.  .  .  Thus  Germany  passively  endured  the  war  of 
liberation,  just  as  previously  it  had  endured 
conquest  by  the  French  and  before  that  the  balance 
of  the  system  of  Westphalia.  The  Allies  defeated 
the  French,  but  they  could  not  undo  the  effects 
of  French  rule;  and  they  had  to  devise  a  new 
system  for  Germany  which  would  serve  the  interests 
of  Europe,  as  previously  the  Napoleonic  system 
had  served  the  interests  of  France.  The  people 
of  Germany  were  not  consulted.  They  could  not 
be  consulted.  As  a  political  force  they  did  not 
exist.   [Taylor  1945,  p.  46] 

Fifty  years  later  Bismarck  was  engaged  in  developing  an  increasingly 

self-serving  power  with  which  he  could  make  sure  that  most  Germans 

still  "did  not  exist"  as  a  political  force  --  a  power  that  was  soon  to 

make  him,  as  Imperial  Chancellor,  the  chief  administrator  of  his  "new 

system  for  Germany."  During  Bismarck's  rule  Weber,  born  in  1864,  was 

maturing  as  a  liberal  intellectual.  Weber's  father,  who  came  from  a 

financially  secure  family  of  textile  manufacturers  in  western  Germany, 

was  a  successful  lawyer  and  National-liberal  parliamentarian;  his 

mother,  "a  woman  of  culture  and  piety  whose  humanitarian  and  religious 

interests  were  not  shared  by  her  husband"  (Bendix  1962,  p.  1).  What 

Weber's  parents  did  share  was  their  active  involvement  in  attempting 
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to  increase  the  political  influence  of  a  declining  liberalism.  Their 
house  served,  for  the  first  twenty-nine  years  of  Weber's  life,  as  a 
meeting  place  for  the  coalition  of  prominent  politicians  and  pro- 
fessors from  the  University  of  Berlin  responsible  for  developing 
liberal  opinion  --  that  opinion  which  was  so  easily  dominated  by  the 
autocratic  rule  of  Bismarck. 

This  domination  was  made  possible  by  skillful  administration  of 
a  tariff  system  that  restored  the  financial  security  of  Prussia's 
aristocratic  landowners,  the  Junkers.   Bismarck's  administrative 
skill  permitted  him  to  develop  what  appeared  to  be  a  policy  of 
national  unity,  while  in  actuality  he  was  fashioning  an  economic 
reality  in  accordance  with  his  now-famous  statement  to  one  of  the 
liberals  in  1848:   "I  am  a  Junker  and  mean  to  benefit  by  it." 

The  Junkers  were  somewhat  unique  as  an  aristocratic  class  of 

landholders  in  East  Prussia.   In  contrast  with  the  landowners  of 

western  Europe,  they  were  not  a  leisured  class  (see  Shuster  and 

Bergstraesser  1944,  pp.  58-59).  As  owners  of  colonial  lands  they 

worked  their  estates  themselves,  without  tenants: 

.  .  .  The  Junker  estates  were  never  feudal;  they 
were  capitalist  undertakings,  which  closely  re- 
sembled the  great  capitalist  farms  of  the  American 
prairie  --  also  the  result  of  a  colonial  expro- 
priation of  the  American  Indians.   The  Junkers  were 
hardworking  estate  managers,  thinking  of  their 
estates  solely  in  terms  of  profits  and  efficiency, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  agrarian  capitalists. 
[Taylor  1945,  pp.  28-29] 

In  brief,  the  Prussian  Junkers  were  "too  poor  to  afford  the  aris- 
tocratic luxury  of  unbalanced  accounts;  and  they  brought  to  the 
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affairs  of  state  the  same  competence  as  was  demanded  on  their  own 
estates"  (Taylor  1945,  pp.  60-61).  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Prussian  tariff  of  1818,  which  gave  at  least  moderate  protection 
to  the  Junkers,  marked  the  beginning  of  the  first  tariff  system  in 
all  of  Europe.  To  return  to  the  description  of  the  Junkers  offered 
by  Taylor  (1945,  p.  61),  "it  was  their  application  at  the  office 
desk  which  kept  them  afloat"  as  Europe's  most  durable,  hereditary 
governing  class. 

The  Junker  emphasis  on  administrative  efficiency  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  professional  and  intellectual 
middle  classes  into  which  Weber  was  born.   It  was  these  classes  that 
still  dominated  the  relatively  small  towns  of  Germany  in  1848,  the 
year  the  German  masses  revolted  against  the  military  monarchies  in 
Vienna  and  Berlin.  These  uprisings,  the  response  of  the  unemployed 
to  Germany's  first  general  economic  crisis  in  winter  1847-48,  led 
to  a  centralizing  of  power  and  the  calling  of  a  National  Assembly 
at  Frankfort.  The  work  of  this  assembly  revealed  and  strengthened 
the  administrative  tie  that  permitted  the  liberal,  middle-class 
professionals  to  unite  with  the  more  conservative,  upper-class 
Junkers  to  dominate  the  German  masses. 

The  bonds  of  this  liberal  union  --  a  union  to  which  Weber  was 
later  to  lend  scientific  legitimation  in  his  writings  on  social 
science  methodology  and  bureaucracy  --  were  cemented  by  force.  The 
Frankfort  liberals,  lawyers  and  professors,  wanted  to  create  a 
united  Germany  by  consent.  However,  as  the  class  analysis  of  Karl 
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Marx  (1851-52,  especially  p.  71)  clearly  shows,  they  were  frightened 
of  the  "disorder"  being  created  by  the  revolutionary  masses;   conse- 
quently and  paradoxically,  the  liberals  increased  their  own  vulner- 
ability to  the  decisive  power  of  the  armed  State  by  turning  away  from 
politics  of  consent  to  support  the  repressive  activities  of  the 
armed  forces  as  being  essential  to  their  cause  of  national  security. 

As  a  commissioned  officer,  Weber  also  considered  the  armed  forces 
essential  to  this  cause.  His  reliance  on  persuasion  by  force  was 
made  clear  in  a  speech  delivered  to  the  1907  congress  of  the  Verein 
fur  Sozialpolitik.   Speaking  of  the  future  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  Weber  issues  this  warning: 

...  If  the  party  seeks  political  power  and  yet 
fails  to  control  the  one  effective  means  of  power, 
military  power,  in  order  to  overthrow  the  state, 
its  dominance  in  the  community  and  in  public 
corporations  and  associations  would  only  show 
its  political  impotence  more  distinctly,  and  the 
more  it  thought  to  rule  simply  as  a  political 
party  and  not  objectively,  the  sooner  it  would 
be  discredited.   [Mayer  1955,  p.  65] 

Weber's  year  of  military  training  in  1883-84  had  turned  his 

initial  condemnation  into  objective  admiration  of  the  requirements 

of  military  discipline.   Converted  by  his  training  experience  to 

believe  that  the  body  works  more  precisely  when  all  thinking  is 

eliminated,  Weber  apparently  found  considerable  appeal  in  this 

partitioned  view  of  men;  taking  leave  from  his  university  studies, 

he  returned  to  Strassburg  for  summer  exercises  in  1885  and  again  in 

•87,  and  participated  in  more  military  maneuvers  a  year  later  in 

Posen  (see  Gerth  and  Mills  1946,  p.  8).   Some  twenty-five  years 
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later  he  was  anxious  to  march  at  the  head  of  his  company  in  a 
world  war  about  which  he  said:  "In  spite  of  all,"  it  was  "  a  great 
and  wonderful  war"  (Gerth  and  Mills  1946,  p.  22).   While  his  health 
would  not  permit  his  participation  as  a  leader  of  a  company,  he 
did  serve  from  August  1914  to  the  fall  of  1915  as  a  disciplinary 
and  economic  officer  in  charge  of  operating  nine  hospitals  in  the 
Heidelberg  area.  With  the  peace  of  1918,  Weber  called  upon  "the 
designated  war  criminals"  among  Germany's  political  leaders  to  offer 
their  heads  to  the  enemy  as  compensation  for  the  mistakes  they  had 
made  in  conducting  the  war.  His  hope  was  that  this  offering  would 
restore  prestige  to  the  German  officer  corps  he  so  dearly  loved  -- 
a  love  clearly  shown  in  this  answer  to  a  favorite  student's  question 
concerning  his  post-war  political  plans:   "I  have  no  political  plans 
except  to  concentrate  all  my  intellectual  strength  on  the  one 
problem,  how  to  get  once  more  for  Germany  a  great  general  staff" 
(Mayer  1955,  p.  107). 

Weber's  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  developing  this  general 
staff  supported  the  cause  of  the  liberals,  which  was  also  that  of 
the  Junkers  --  namely,  the  protection  of  the  capitalistic  socio- 
economic arrangements  by  which  they  were  profiting.  Thus,  the 
Frankfort  Assembly's  answer  to  the  riots  of  the  unemployed  in  the 
cities,  and  the  more  widespread  general  uprisings  which  followed, 
was  a  government  without  power  to  change  existent  socio-economic 
conditions. 

The  Central  Power  legitimized  by  the  Frankfort  Assembly, 
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referred  to  by  Marx  (1851-52,  p.  56)  as  "the  Parliament  of  an  imagi- 
nary country,"  gave  every  appearance  of  having  all  the  qualities  of 
government;  however,  the  Imperial  Constitution  creating  this  govern- 
ment was  "a  mere  sheet  of  paper,  with  no  power  to  back  its  provisions" 
(Marx  1851-52,  p.  114): 

...  as  to  the  legal  force  of  the  decrees  of 
the  Assembly,  that  point  was  never  recognized 
by  the  larger  Governments,  nor  enforced  by  the 
Assembly  itself;  it  therefore  remained  in  suspense. 
Thus  we  had  the  strange  spectacle  of  an  Assembly 
pretending  to  be  the  only  legal  representative 
of  a  great  and  sovereign  nation,  and  yet  never 
possessing  either  the  will  or  the  force  to  make 
its  claims  recognized.   .  .  .  Thus  the  pretended 
new  central  authority  of  Germany  left  everything 
as  it  had  found  it.  [Marx  1851-52,  p.  54] 

When  Bismarck  became  the  central  power  he,  like  the  Frankfort 

liberals  of  1848,  created  a  hollow  government.  However,  it  was  a 

hollowness  of  a  different  kind  in  that  it  stemmed  not  from  a  lack 

of  centralized  power,  but  rather,  precisely  the  opposite  condition  -- 

that  is,  Bismarck's  administrative  ability  to  efficiently  consolidate 

and  concentrate  power  which  flowed  from  his  own  position  as 

Imperial  Chancellor. 

Bismarck's  Socio-Econoraic  Reforms: 


The  Administration  of  Corporate  Economic  Unity 

The  government  fashioned  by  Bismarck  provided  an  illusion  of 
power  widely-dispersed.   It  was  based  on  Bismarck's  1866  proposal 
to  establish  a  German  parliament  elected  by  direct  universal  vote, 
The  Junkers,  perhaps  the  weakest  and  most  reactionary  group  in 
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Germany  at  that  time,  were  forced  to  accept  this  proposal  in  order 
that  they  might  appear  to  be  aligned  with  policy  that  was  both  power- 
ful and  progressive;  thus,  they  were  placed  in  a  "ruling"  position 
by  Bismarck  while  at  the  same  time,  they  were  being  made  account- 
able to  him.  So  too  were  both  the  professionals  and  merchants  of 
the  middle  classes  and  the  working  class  who  endorsed  the  proposal 
and  accepted  Junker  rule;  the  former  were  promised  continued  pros- 
perity through  the  reinforcement  of  ties  that  strengthened  their 
bond  with  the  Junkers,  while  the  latter  was  convinced  that  the  vote 
would  bring  social  security.  "The  only  loss  was  Freedom,  and  that 
is  not  an  item  which  appears  in  a  balance  sheet  or  in  a  list  of 
trade  union  benefits"  (Taylor  1945,  p.  108). 9 

Freedom  to  the  liberals  of  the  middle  classes  became  transformed, 
under  Junker  rule,  from  a  desire  for  "liberal  government"  into  a 
wish  for  "liberal  administration."  Thus,  the  administrative  talent 
of  the  Prussian  General  Staff  that  directed  the  war  of  1870,  became, 
under  Bismarck's  direction,  ever  more  efficient  at  achieving  liberal 
demands  without  relinquishing  power.  As  with  the  parliamentary 
proposal  of  1866,  Bismarck  initiated  reforms  designed  to  maintain 
the  reality  of  his  autocratic  rule  by  retaining  the  image  or  appear- 
ance of  pluralism.  This  was  accomplished,  as  the  following  descrip- 
tion makes  clear,  by  encouraging  development  of  the  corporate 
capitalism  upon  which  the  liberal-Junker  alliance  was  based. 

The  Bismarckian  order  of  1871  had  a  simple 
pattern:  Junker  Prussia  and  middle-class 
Germany,  the  coalition  which  sprang  from  the 
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victories  of  1866  .  .  .  Between  1867  and  1879 
the  German  liberals  achieved  every  liberal  de- 
mand except  power:   ;ind  in  Germany  the  demand 
for  power  had  never  bulked  large  in  the  liberal 
programme.  Never  have  liberal  reforms  been 
crowded  into  so  short  a  period.   .  .  .  Germany 
was  given  at  a  stroke  uniform  legal  procedure, 
uniform  coinage,  uniformity  of  administration; 
all  restrictions  on  freedom  of  enterprise  and 
freedom  of  movement  were  removed,  limited  com- 
panies and  trade  combinations  allowed.   It  is 
not  surprising  that  in  face  of  such  a  revolution 
the  liberals  did  not  challenge  Bismarck's  pos- 
session of  power:  he  was  carrying  out  their 
programme  far  more  rapidly  than  they  could  ever 
execute  it  themselves.  [Taylor  1945,  pp.  122-123] 

Endorsing  limited  incorporation  and  trade  combinations,  Bismarck 
tied  his  own  position  of  power  and  the  security  of  the  liberals' 
middle-class  status  position  ever  more  closely  to  the  development  of 
capitalism  in  its  new  corporate  form.  Thus,  the  end  of  the  free  trade 
era  --  heralded  by  the  1873  financial  panic  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
severe  depression  in  Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
United  States  as  well  --  was  met  by  Bismarck's  policy  favoring 
development  of  the  Kartells  that  fixed  prices  and  regulated  produc- 
tion during  the  1880s.  While  the  liberals  received  governmental 
support  for  industrial  consolidation,  the  new  capitalism  required 
Bismarck  --  somewhat  against  his  will,  because  it  was  a  step  towards 
the  Greater  Germany  he  was  resisting  *"  _-to  further  stabilize 
emerging  socio-economic  arrangements  by  implementing  a  policy  that 
would  protect  the  Junker  position.  The  moderate  tariff  of  1879,  and 
the  much  higher  tariffs  of  the  1880s,  lessened  the  possibility  that 
the  newly-built  railways  of  Russia  and  the  American  continent  could 
provide  enough  cheap  grain  to  destroy  German  agriculture.   In  brief, 
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it  was  a  policy  that  not  only  made  secure  the  Junker  position,  but 
it  also  created  allegiance  to  Bismarck  on  the  part  of  small  farmers 
in  East  Prussia;  they,  much  more  than  the  Junker  managers  of  large 
estates,  needed  protection. 

This  protection,  the  method  by  which  Bismarck  retained  and 
strengthened  his  control  over  the  liberals,  Junkers,  and  small  farmers, 
was  soon  extended  to  the  working  class  --  the  wage  laborers.   In 
exchange  for  their  liberty  --  their  freedom  to  oppose  Bismarck  -- 
between  1883  and  1889  he  established  for  German  workers  a  compulsory 
insurance  program  against  sickness,  accident,  and  old  age.  This  pro- 
gram of  social  security  was  yet  another  indication  of  Bismarck's 
administrative  genius;  not  only  did  he  manage  to  organize  worker 
security  at  no  expense  to  the  state  --  it  was  subsidized  for  the 
state  by  employers  and  the  workers  themselves  --  but  he  also  used 
the  good  will  engendered  by  the  program  to  collaborate  with  his  rivals 
and  eventual  successors,  the  Social  Democrats  (see  Roth  1963,  especially 
pp.  212-248). 

Bismarck's  Administrative  Legacy: 
The  Bethmann  Conscience  and  Weber's  Sociology 

The  new  chancellor  of  1890,  General  Leo  von  Caprivi,  carried  on 
the  Bismarck  tradition  by  giving  empha; is  to  efficient  organization 
and  administration.  While  Caprivi 's  integrity  was  incorruptible,  he 
was  also  politically  inexperienced.   His  government,  often  ignoring 
the  fact  that  power  remained  centralized  in  relatively  few  hands, 
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was  barely  able  to  avert  several  potential  economic  crises  --  the 
Army  Law  renewal  of  1893  is  probably  the  most  well-known  example  -- 
by  administering  at  least  temporary  unity  among  the  various  socio- 
economic classes.  Caprivi's  successors,  Prince  Chlodwig  Hohenlohe 
and  then  Prince  Bemhard  von  Bu'low,  placed  even  more  emphasis  upon, 
and  were  considerably  less  discreet  about,  creating  economic  unity. 
Bulow's  Germany  of  1900  was  searching  for  "World  Policy"  that  would 
provide  an  outlet  for  the  overproduction  of  a  rapidly  maturing 
industrial  capitalism;  and  the  chief  accomplishment  of  Bulow's 
administration  was  that  his  Minister  of  Finance,  Johannes  von  Miquel 
--  a  frequent  guest  in  Weber's  parents'  house  --  quite  simply  was 
able  to  buy,  with  the  high  tariff  of  1902,  the  support  of  the  Prussian 
Junkers  for  the  Reich. 

Bulow's  successor  in  1909,  Theobald  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  was, 
even  more  markedly  than  Bismarck  and  his  other  predecessors,  an 
administrator.  The  descendent  of  a  Frankfort  family  that  had  for 
generations  supplied  the  state  with  bureaucrats,  Bethmann  became  a 
civil  servant  who  exemplified  the  "objective"  bureaucrat-statesman 
that  Weber's  sociology  idealized.   Thus,  while  Bethmann  has  been 
described  by  Taylor  (1945,  p.  160)  as  "cultured,  sympathetic,  honest, 
he  ran  over  with  good  intentions,"  it  was  his  administration  that 
most  truly  fulfilled  Bismarck's  "blood  and  iron"  promise  of  1862  by 
leading  Germany  into  World  War  One  and  military  rule. 

.  .  .  All  he  lacked  was  any  sense  of  power;  and 
so  it  came  about  that  this  'great  gentleman' 
became,  through  his  very  irresponsibility, 
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responsible  for  the  Agadir  crisis,  for  the  mili- 
tary violence  at  Saverne,  for  the  violation  of 
Belgian  neutrality,  for  the  deportation  of  con- 
quered peoples,  and  for  the  campaign  of  unre- 
stricted submarine  warfare  --  crimes  a  good  deal 
beyond  Bismarck's  record,  all  extremely  distasteful 
to  Bethmann,  but  all  shouldered  by  his  inexhaustible 
civil  servant's  conscience.   It  was  useless,  one 
night  say  dishonest,  for  him  to  have  a  high  char- 
acter: his  sin  was  to  belong  to  a  class  which  had 
failed  in  its  historic  task  and  had  become  the 
blind  instrument  of  Power  which  it  could  not  itself 
master.   Bismarck  had  said  in  1867:   'Let  us 
put  Germany  into  the  saddle.  She  will  ride';  but 
in  reality  he  had  been  the  rider  and  Germany  the 
horse.  Now  Bethmann  threw  the  reins  on  the  horse's 
back.   [Taylor  1945,  p.  160] 

The  Bethmann  conscience  that  helped  shape  Max  Weber's  Germany  is 

precisely  what  Weber  advocates  and  encourages  as  he  develops  his 

sociology.  The  violence  that  resulted  from  Bethmann' s  attempt  to  be 

value  neutral  is  herein  viewed  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Weber's 

attempt  to  transfer  the  supposed  objectivity  of  his  science  to 

bureaucracy.  The  result  was  a  scientific  equation  that  attempted  to 

link  the  social  organization  of  bureaucracy  with  the  socio-economic 

arrangements  of  a  nationalistic  corporate  capitalism  --  to  make 

capitalism  as  value-neutral  as  Weber  believed  bureaucracy  was.  Such 

objectivity  was,  among  other  things,  to  form  the  core  of  the  kind  of 

education  Weber  thought  necessary  to  reconstruct  war-torn  Germany. 

In  a  1918  letter  addressed  to  a  Frankfort  colleague  he  writes: 

"  'Objectivity'  (Sachlichkeit)  as  sole  means  to  achieve  pureness  and 

the  feeling  of  shame  against  the  disgusting  exhibitionism  of  those 

who  are  morally  broken  down  --only  this  will  provide  us  with  a  firm 

attitude  ..."  (see  Mayer  1955,  p.  65).   For  Weber,  this  objective 
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attitude  was  fostered  by  the  supposedly  value-neutral  social  organi- 
zation of  bureaucracy  and  he  celebrated,  patterning  his  science  after, 
the  increasing  efficiency  with  which  modern  government  from  Bismarck 
to  Bethmann  was  able  to  exclude  "love,  hatred,  and  every  purely 
personal  .  .  .  feeling  from  the  execution  of  official  tasks"  (see 
Bendix  1962,  p.  483). l2 

Weber's  Objectivity:   Scientific  Schizophrenia 

In  his  essay  on  "  'Objectivity'  in  Social  Science  and  Social  Policy" 
Weber  argues  that  "it  can  never  be  the  task  of  an  empirical  science 
tc  provide  binding  norms  and  ideals  from  which  directives  for  immediate 
practical  activity  can  be  derived."  [Weber  (1904)  1949,  p.  52] 
"Existential  knowledge"  is  to  be  distinguished  from  "normative  know- 
ledge" --  what  "is"  must  be  separated  from  what  "should  be."  [Weber 
(1904)  1949,  p.  51]   For  Weber,  scientific  analysis  cannot  directly 
evaluate  the  appropriateness  of  a  given  goal  or  end,  but  only  the 
appropriateness  of  the  means  for  achieving  that  end.  [See  Weber  (1904) 
1949,  pp.  52-54] 

In  order  to  maintain  this  view  that  social  science  ("the  analysis 
of  f.icts")  cannot  directly  address  questions  of  social  policy 
("statement  of  ideals")  Weber  introduces  a  scientific  rationality 
that  permits  the  sociologist  to  detach,  at  least  partially,  science 
from  its  cultural  context.  Thus,  Weber's  sociologist  is  allowed  to 
consider,  and  be  influenced  by,  cultural  surroundings  only  in  the 
initial  stages  of  research  and  only  on  the  condition  that  motives  and 
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values  remain  "scientifically  oriented." 

...  in  social  sciences  the  stimulus  to  the 
posing  of  scientific  problems  is  in  actuality 
always  given  by  practical  "questions."  Hence 
the  very  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a 
scientific  problem  coincides,  personally,  with 
the  possession  of  scientifically  oriented  motives 
and  values.  .  .  [Weber  (1904)  1949,  p.  61] 

As  research  progresses,  this  cultural  influence  that  initially 
helps  to  determine  the  scientific  problem  can  be,  in  Weber's  view, 
carefully  controlled  by  the  social  scientist.  Capable  of  distinguishing 
between  "scientifically  oriented"  values  and  "normative  standards," 
Weber's  sociologist  uses  scientific  wisdom  to  separate  empirical  from 
normative  self  --  the  objective-scientist  self  leaves  questions  con- 
cerning social  policy  to  be  answered  by  sentimental-citizen  self: 

...  it  should  be  constantly  made  clear  to  the 
readers  (and  --  again  we  say  it  --  above  all  to 
one's  self!)  exactly  at  which  point  the  scientific 
investigator  becomes  silent  and  the  evaluating 
and  acting  person  begins  to  speak.   In  other 
words,  it  should  be  made  explicit  just  where  the 
arguments  are  addressed  to  the  analytical  under- 
standing and  where  to  the  sentiments  .  .  . 
[Weber  (1904)  1949,  p.  60] 

In  this  manner  Weber  reasons  a  scientific  schizophrenia  that  permits 

the  sociologist  to  develop  a  value-relevant  understanding  of  social 

reality  without  making  value  judgments,  [see  Weber  (1904)  1949,  pp.  55-56] 

The  result  is  a  sociology  that  is  shaped  by  Weber's  efforts  to  be 

value  neutral  --  to  separate  his  scien:ific  from  his  political 

(citizen)  self.  This  separation  can  be  viewed  as  an  important 

heuristic  device  aiding  Weber  in  exploring  and  explaining  the  rationality 

of  his  scientific  methodology.  This  separation  can  also  be  viewed  as 
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being  largely  responsible  for  prohibiting  Weber  from  sufficiently- 
exploring  and  explaining  the  logic  of  the  way  in  which  value  judg- 
ments influence  the  practice  of  social  scientists.   In  failing  to 
attend  to  this  matter  of  value  rationality  Weber  is  unable  to  ade- 
quately understand  either  the  content  of,  or  be  clear  about  when 
he  is  moving  between,  the  two  selves  and  their  respective  worlds 
which  he  creates.  Ironically,  then,  it  is  precisely  the  movement 
between  these  two  worlds,  a  separation  Weber  made  with  the  in- 
tention of  eliminating  bias,  which  accounts  for  the  persistent 
value  bias  that  characterizes  his  sociology  --  namely,  his 
scientific  support  of  capitalism. 

Schizophrenic  Objectivity  and 
Weber's  Capitalism  =  Bureaucracy  Equation 
The  science  that  allows  Weber  to  distinguish  between  and  sepa- 
rate means  from  end,  fact  from  value,  objective  knowledge  from 
emotional  action  as  he  moves  between  his  scientist  and  citizen 
worlds  also  facilitates  a  separation  sf  the  economic  from  the  poli- 
tical. This  dichotomy  permits  Weber  in  defining  power--"the  possi- 
bility of  imposing  one's  will  upon  the  behavior  of  other  persons"  (see 
Rheinstein  and  Shils  1954,  p.  323)  --  to  make  a  further  distinction 
between  voluntary  agreement  and  authoritative  imposition.  [Weber 
(1925)  1947,  pp.  148-149]   It  is  this  split  which  in  turn  forms 
the  basis  for  Weber's  distinction  between  interest  groups,  the 
primary  focus  of  his  economic  sociology,  and  types  of  authority, 
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the  major  concern  of  his  political  sociology.  [See  Weber  (1925)  1947] 1S 
The  result  of  this  bifurcation  of  reality  is  that  Weber  obscures  the 
interrelationships  between  the  agreements  of  interest  groups  and  the 
imposition  of  authorities;  as  Jean  Cohen  (1972,  p.  65)  and  more 
recently,  Erik  Olin  Wright  (1974-75,  pp.  94-95)  have  argued,  domina- 
tion becomes  the  "authoritarian  power  of  command"  as  Weber  locates 
power  not  in  economic  relations  of  class,  but  in  the  political 
relations  of  bureaucracy. 

For  Weber,  the  primary  characteristic  of  bureaucratic  social 
organization  is  the  rationalized  specialization  of  tasks,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  hierarchy  of  authority.  As  Anthony  Giddens  (1972) 
points  out,  this  characteristic  is  also  the  most  important,  the 
most  essential,  feature  of  Weber's  rational  capitalism  --  an  economic 
system  he  defines  as  being  "identical  with  the  pursuit  of  profit, 
and  forever  renewed  profit,  by  means  of  continuous,  rational  .  .  . 
enterprise."  [Weber  (1904-05)  1958,  p.  17]    Weber  argues  --  to 
follow  the  Giddens  thesis  --  that  the  labor  of  administrative  offi- 
cials is  like  the  labor  of  the  workers  whom  they  administer  (control), 
"expropriated"  from  the  means  of  production  by  the  bureaucratic 
form  of  social  organization.  This  separation  of  administrative 
staff  from  the  material  means  of  administrative  organization  allows 
Weber  to  equate  managers  with  workers;  similarly,  it  also  serves 
to  equate  bureaucracy  with,  and  to  legitimate,  the  existent  division 
of  labor  produced  by  modern  capitalism.  (See  Giddens  1972,  pp.  34-36) 

Much  of  Weber's  work,  in  addition  to  his  writing  on  bureaucracy, 
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is  concerned  with  the  development  of  capitalism  in  Germany.  His 
doctoral  dissertation  of  1889  examined  the  various  legal  princi- 
ples by  which  medieval  trading  companies  were  allowed  to  combine 
in  order  to  minimize  the  risk  of  private  enterprise.  Subsequently, 
he  studied  the  Junker  estates  of  East  Prussia  and  worker-motivation 
in  his  grandfather's  linen  factory  in  Westphalia.  His  several 
speeches  to  the  congresses  of  the  Verein  fur  Sozialpolitik  in 
1905,  1907,  1909  and  1911,  touched  upon  such  topics  as  cartels  and 
the  State,  economic  communal  enterprises,  the  growth  of  bureau- 
cracy, and  the  problems  of  productivity  and  psychology  of  the 

working  classes.  In  none  of  this  work  does  Weber  ever  seem  to 

18 
fundamentally  question  the  sanctity  of  capitalism.    However,  he 

is  careful  to  promote  a  particular  kind  of  capitalism. 

Accordingly,  in  his  1909  speech  Weber  decries  the  addiction 

to  order  produced  by  "the  unquestioning  idolization  of  bureaucracy." 

He  argues  that  this  "predilection  for  bureaucracy"  is  "a  purely 

moral  sentiment."  Therefore,  he  urges  that  this  "belief  in  the 

unshakability  of  the  undoubtedly  high  moral  standard  of  German 

officialdom"  be  replaced  with  a  more  objective  system.  Although 

this  system  would  be  based  upon  "the  expansion  of  private  capital, 

coupled  with  a  purely  business  officialdom  which  is  more  easily 

exposed  to  corruption,"  it  would  help  Germany  increase  her 

'power  value',  "the  ultimate  value,"  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

19 

[Weber   (1909)    in  Mayer  1955,   pp.    125-131]  Ten  years    later, 

amidst  the  post-war  clamor  for  socio-economic  arrangements  that 
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were  more  socialistic,  Weber  again  offers  an  "objective"  defense 

of  an  "objective"  capitalism: 

We  have  truly  no  reason  to  love  the  lords  of 
heavy  industry.   Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  main 
tasks  of  democracy  to  break  their  destructive 
political  influence.  However,  economically 
their  leadership  is  not  only  indispensable,  but 
becomes  more  so  than  ever  now,  when  our  whole 
economy  and  all  its  industrial  enterprises 
will  have  to  be  organized  anew.  The  Communist 
Manifesto  quite  correctly  emphasized  the 
economically  (not  the  politically)  revolutionary 
character  of  the  work  of  the  bourgeois-capitalist 
entrepreneur.  No  trade  union,  least  of  all  a 
state-socialist  official,  can  carry  out  these 
functions  for  us.  We  must  simply  make  use  of 
them,  in  their  right  place:  hold  out  to  them 
their  necessary  premium  --  profits  --  without, 
however,  allowing  this  to  go  to  their  heads. 
Only  in  this  way  -  today'.  --  is  the  advance 
of  socialism  possible.  [Giddens  1972,  pp.  24-25] 

Once  again,  Weber's  scientific  schizophrenia  permits  him  to  posit 

a  fragmented  world  --  a  world  in  which  the  development  of  a  science 

that  is  objective  links  Weber's  sociology  to  a  capitalism  built 

upon  the  objectivity  of  bureaucracy.  The  value  neutrality  that 

supposedly  results,  in  fact,  creates  the  value  bias  of  his  impotent 

sociology.  It  is  a  sociology  that  can  be  nothing  else  but  a 

legitimation  of  prevailing  socio-economic  arrangements  --  the 

arrangements  of  a  German  capitalism  that  Weber  himself  referred 

to  as  "the  fate  of  our  time"  (see  Loewith  1970,  p.  119).  Thus, 

in  perceptively  criticizing  those  who  mistake  state-controlled 

cartel lization  (monopolization)  of  profit  and  wage  interests  for 

the  ideal  of  a  "democratic"  or  "socialist"  future,  Weber  proceeds 

to  characterize  a  viable  alternative  moving  in  the  direction  of 
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this  ideal,  the  organization  of  consumer  interests,  as  a  "pipe 
dream."  [Weber  (1918)  1968,  p.  1454]  For  Weber,  then,  the 
development  of  a  workable  socialism  must  wait  upon  the  capitalism 
of  a  refined  state  bureaucracy. 

In  Weber's  sociology,  capitalism  becomes  equated  with,  inter- 
changeable with,  bureaucracy.  Through  a  process  of  substitution 
the  central  problem  of  the  German  socio-economic  order  becomes 
bureaucracy,  rather  than  capitalism;  the  problem  is  no  longer 
economic,  the  fact  that  one  class  profits  by  the  labor  of 
another,  but  political  --  that  is  to  say,  bureaucratic.  People 
do  not  dominate  (control)  one  another;  instead,  hierarchical 
offices  (bureaucratic  roles)  dominate  each  other  (see  Cohen  1972; 
Giddens  1972,  p.  36).  People  "alienate"  each  other  not  because 
of  the  way  in  which  interaction  is  affected  by  their  relationship 
to  the  means  of  production,  but  because  of  their  "objective" 
relationship  to  bureaucratic  hierarchies.  Thus,  Weber  focuses 

considerable  attention  on  what  he  referred  to  as  "the  leadership 

20 
problem"  (see  Wright  1974-7S,  pp.  96-97). 

Bureaucratic  Social  Change: 
The  Routinization  of  Charismatic  Leadership 
Weber  was  early  aware  that  it  was  the  political  leaders  elected 
by  the  people,  and  not  the  people  or  masses  themselves,  who  safe- 


guard capitalism,  and  the  economic  leaders  "necessary  premium 

21 
profits  --",  against  "the  dictatorship  of  the  official."     I 

Bismarck  regime  had  left  Germany  with  a  strongly  centralized 
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bureaucracy  unable,  in  Weber's  view,  to  provide  the  independent 

political  leadership  to  carry  out  the  "tasks  of  the  nation" 

22 
(Giddens  1972,  p.  35).     Thus,  in  his  1895  inaugural  lecture 

(Antrittsrede)  as  professor  of  ecoromics  at  the  University  of 

Freiburg,  he  speaks  of  the  necessity  for  developing  the  political 

leadership  of  the  economically  prosperous  bourgeoisie  --  leadership 

which  would,  without  becoming  despotic,  "place  the  political  power- 

interests  of  the  nation  above  all  other  considerations"  (see 

Giddens  1972,  p.  17). 

The  threatening  thing  in  our  situation  ...  is 
that  the  bourgeois  classes,  as  the  bearers  of  the 
pflKfir- interests  of  the  nation,  seem  to  wilt  away, 
while  theTe  are  no  signs  that  the  workers  are 
beginning  to  show  the  maturity  to  replace  them. 
The  danger  does  not  .  .  .  lie  with  the  masses. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  the  economic  position  of 
the  ruled,  but  rather  the  political  qualification 
of  the  ruling  and  ascending  classes  which  is  the 
ultimate  issue  in  tn~e  social-political  problem. 
[Giddens  1972,  pp.  17-18] 

Scientist  Weber  provides  citizen  Weber  with  a  solution  to  this 
problem,  the  leader  with  charisma.  This  extraordinary  individual, 
like  Weber's  superhuman  sociologist,  is  able  to  put  his  fragmented 
world  back  together  again,  protecting  both  the  wilting  bourgeoisie 
and  the  immature  workers  from  the  political  dangers  of  bureaucracy/ 
capitalism.  That  these  dangers,  in  Weber's  view,  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  class  differences,  the  economic  relationship 
between  the  rulers  and  the  rulec,  logically  anticipates  his  par- 
ticular kind  of  "voluntarism."  In  brief,  it  is  a  freedom  of  action 
that  becomes  rationally  reserved  for  the  super  individual,  the 
charismatic  leader,  whose  personal  magnetism  "preaches,  creates, 
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or  demands  new  obligations"  [Weber  (1925)  1947,  p.  361]  of  bureauc- 
racy/capitalism. 

For  Weber,  charismatic  domination  is,  at  least  initially,  the 
very  opposite  of  bureaucratic  domination.   "Pure"  charisma  is  anti- 
thetical to  all  ordered  economy.   "It  is  the  very  force  that  dis- 
regards economy  .  .  .  where  its  'pure'  type  is  at  work,  it  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  institutionally  permanent"  (Gerth  and  Mills 
1946,  p.  248).  However,  it  is  precisely  this  instability  of 
charismatic  authority  which  according  to  Weber  permits  it  to  be 
fitted  into  the  reality  of  socio-economic  relations: 

.  .  .  Genuine  charisma  rests  upon  the  legiti- 
mation of  personal  heroism  or  personal  revela- 
tion.  Yet  precisely  this  quality  of  charisma 
as  an  extraordinary,  supernatural,  divine  power 
transforms  it,  after  its  routinization,  into  a 
suitable  source  for  the  legitimate  acquisition 
of  sovereign  power  by  the  successors  of  the 
charismatic  hero.   Routinized  charisma  thus 
continues  to  work  in  favor  of  all  those  whose 
power  and  possession  is  guaranteed  by  that 
sovereign  power,  and  who  thus  depend  upon  the 
continued  existence  of  such  power.   [Gerth  and 
Mills  1946,  p.  262] 

Charisma,  then,  becomes  routinized  to  answer  the  "need  of  social 

strata,  privileged  through  existing  political,  social,  and  economic 

orders,  to  have  their  social  and  economic  positions  'legitimized'" 

(see  Gerth  and  Mills  1946,  p.  262).   In  the  final  analysis,  even 

Weber's  super  individual,  the  charismatic  leader,  must  eventually 

cooperate  in  tailoring  (routinizing)  'irrational"  and  "revolutionary' 

passions  to  fit  the  bureaucracy  (the  capitalism)  of  prevailing 

socio-economic  arrangements.  Weber  writes:   "The  routinization  of 

charisma,  in  quite  essential  respects,  is  identical  with  adjustment 

to  the  conditions  of  the  economy,  that  is,  to  the  continuously 
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effective  routines  of  workaday  life.  In  this,  the  economy  leads 
and  is  not  led"  (see  Gerth  and  Mills  1946,  p.  54). 23 

Weber's  antidote  for  this  deadening  effect  of  bureaucracy/  capi- 
talism, is,  as  both  Cohen  (1972)  and  Wright  (1974-75)  point  out, 
individualistic  opposition  --  an  opposition  which  is  to  be  based  upon 
acceptance  of  the  prevailing  normative  definitions  of  the  existent 
socio-economic  system.  Even  Weber's  chosen  agent  of  change,  the 
charismatic  political  leader,  has  no  other  alternative  but  to  work 
from  within  bureaucracy/capitalism,  cooperating  with  the  privileged 
social  strata  in  cooling  charisma.  The  passions  which  initiate 
change  are  to  be  carefully  monitored  (routinized)  to  fall  consid- 
erably short  of  that  "carnival  we  decorate  with  the  proud  name  of 
•revolution'."   [Weber  (1919)  1946,  p.  115]   For  Weber,  the  point 
is  not  to  alter  the  bureaucracy/capitalism  that  allows  some  indivi- 
duals to  dominate  at  the  expense  of  others;  rather,  "the  point  is 
to  salvage  the  soul  against  the  impersonal,  calculating  formal  ra- 
tionality of  domination"  (Cohen  1972,  p.  82). 

24 
Super  Leaders,  Superman  Sociologists,   and 

Weber's  Ideal  Type  as  Stereotype 
The  salvation  urged  by  Weber's  sociology  helps  ensure  the  continu- 
ation of  bureaucratic/capitalistic  domination.   Both  Weber's  "mild- 
mannered  daily  reporter,"  the  superman  sociologist,  and  his  charis- 
matic leader  can  ,  like  Clark  Kent,  "leap  tall  buildings  at  a 
single  bound"  --  providing  the  appearance  of  transcending  reality, 
while  actually  preserving  it.   Weber's  faith  in  the  charisma  of  a 
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super  agent  of  change  --  the  logical  extension  of,  and  counterpart 
to,  his  super  scientist  --  is  transformed  into  a  faith  in  prevailing 
socio-economic  arrangements.  Thus,  while  his  charismatic  leader  and 
sociologist  alike  are  able  to  momentarily  transcend  their  cultural 
surroundings  --  the  former  at  the  outset,  prior  to  the  routinization 
of  charisma,  and  the  latter  nearer  the  completion  of  value-relevant, 
but  not  value-biased,  scientific  work  --  they  resign  themselves  to 
cultural  influences  at  that  point  in  their  work  most  crucial  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  established  socio-economic  system.   In  brief,  the 
charismatic  leader's'  personal  magnetism  creates  a  passion  that,  in 
falling  short  of  revolution,  becomes  locked  into  (routinized  by)  the 
prevailing  socio-economic  system.  Similarly,  the  superman  sociologist's 
objectivity  creates  a  science  in  which  his  problem-producing  reality 
becomes  locked  into  the  "phone  booth"  25  of  Weber's  imagination  --  a 
science  that  leaves  him  incapable  of  emerging  to  observe  how  his  soci- 
ology is  changed  by,  but  unable  to  change,  existent  socio-economic 
arrangements . 

Weber's  phone  booth  is  the  ideal  type.   It  is  this  methodological 
technique  that  permits  the  transformation  of  citizen  Weber's  empirical 
reality  into  the  "mental  constructs"  cf  scientist  Weber.   He  des- 
cribes the  ideal  type  as  a  research  procedure  in  both  negative  and 
positive  terms. 

It  is  not  ideal  in  the  sense  of  advocating  something  which  ought 
to  be.  Neither  is  it  average  in  either  the  sense  of  a  mediation  or 
a  summary  of  all  traits  common  to  a  given  phenomenon.   It  is  not  a 
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proposition  about  reality  which  can  be  empirically  verified  as  reali- 
ty's "true"  essence.  Thus,  the  ideal  type  is  neither  a  hypothesis, 
nor  can  it  be  construed  as  an  end  in  itself. 

Rather,  the  ideal  type  is  a  technique,  a  means  for  constructing 
and  testing  hypotheses  in  order  to  facilitate  comparisons  of  various 
aspects  of  the  empirical  world.  According  to  Weber: 

...  An  ideal  type  is  formed  by  the  one-sided 
accentuation  of  one  or  more  points  of  view  and 
by  the  synthesis  of  a  great  many  diffuse,  dis- 
crete, more  or  less  present  and  occasionally 
absent  concrete  individual  phenomena,  which  are 
arranged  according  to  those  one-sidedly  emphasized 
viewpoints  into  a  unified  analytical  construct 
(Gedankenbild)  .   In  its  conceptual  purity,  this 
mental  construct  (Gedankenbild)  cannot  be  found 
empirically  anywhere  in  reality.  It  is  a 
Utopia  .  .  .   [Weber  (1904)  1949,  p.  90] 

However,  while  the  ideal  type  is  never  actually  found  in  reality,  it 
must  be  "objectively  possible."  [Weber  (1904)  1949,  p.  80]  Logical 
soundness,  then,  is  the  basis  upon  which  such  a  type  is  to  be 
accepted  as  a  reliable  tool  for  use  in  research  designed  to 
check  its  validity. 

Emphasis  on  logic  to  construct  abstractions  which  neither  are 
fully  realized  in,  nor  are  accurately  representative  of,  the  mate- 
rial world  is  often  characteristic  of  another  type,  the  stereotype. 
Both  the  ideal  type  and  the  stereotype  involve  exaggerating  certain 
key  features,  while  ignoring  certain  other  features,  of  a  phenomenon 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  observation  into  categories.   It  is 
usually  argued  by  Weber's  many  current  disciples  that  such  a  com- 
parison is  unfair,  not  legitimate.  The  ideal  type,  they  contend, 
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is  a  "scientific"  tool  used  to  guard  against  the  tendency  to  stereo- 
type --  to  type  emotionally,  using  both  preconceived  beliefs  and 
varied  empirical  data  gathered  from  biased  sources  to  emphasize 
negative  characteristics.  [Weber  (1904)  1949,  especially  pp.  90-91] 
Such  reasoning  is,  however,  extremely  weak  protest,  as  it  fails  to 
dismiss  the  fact  that  both  types  can  be  formulated  so  as  to  meet 
Weber's  primary  criteria  of  abstractness  and  logical  soundness  lead- 
ing to  objective  possibility.  The  result  of  typing  in  both  instances 
is  often  a  "picture  in  the  mind  --  a  preconceived  (i.e.,  not  based 
on  experience)  standardized,  group-shared  idea"  which  has  been 
oversimplified  (Hoult  1974,  p.  319).    The  phenomenon  examined  is 
logically  cleansed  of  its  contradictions  —  made  into  "a  pure 
abstraction  of  the  understanding"  (see  Mueller  1959) .   The  world 
becomes  a  matter  of  competing  interpretations  --  definitions  of  the 
situation  --  with  the  appellation  "scientific"  used  to  distinguish 
among  various  typologies,  withholding  credibility  from  some  and 
lending  it  to  others. 

In  sun,  in  constructing  his  sociology,  Weber  carefully  over- 
looks the  primary  fact  concerning  this  competition:   namely,  that 
both  the  ideal  type  of  the  scientist  and  the  stereotype  of  the 
citizen  are,  like  all  other  abstractions,  given  a  fixed  form  in  the 
reality  of  everyday  living  by  the  powerful  --  usually  at  the  expense 
of  the  less  powerful.   Weber's  inability  to  see  that  it  is  the 
powerful 's  desire  to  replace  symbols  (definitions  of  the  situation) 
no  longer  effective  in  dominating  the  less  powerful  which  constitutes 
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the  new  knowledge  necessitating  the  construction  of  fresh  ideal  types, 
is  scientific  blindness  attributable  to  the  "objectivity"  of  his  soci- 
ology. This  objectivity,  residing  in  the  sociologist's  scientific 
and  not  citizen  self,  is  supposed  to  produce  a  science  that  is  value 
neutral;  instead,  it  encourages  development  of  a  body  of  knowledge 
that  is  subjective  and  biased  --  a  sociology  that  permits  Weber  to 
live  in  both  his  worlds  without  adequately  understanding  either  one. 
It  is  a  sociology  that,  like  the  ideal  type  which  provides  its  basic 
insights,  confuses  appearances  with  the  actualities  of  the  social 
world  it  attempts  to  describe  and  analyze.  Thus,  bureaucracy  appears 
to  be  equatable  with  capitalism,  manager  with  worker,  people  with 
offices,  power  with  politics,  political  leadership  with  change.  Such 
confusion  is  characteristic  of  a  science  most  concerned  with  pre- 
serving rather  than  changing  the  reality  of  prevailing  socio-economic 
arrangements;  a  science  that  enlists  the  superhuman  qualities  of 
charismatic  leaders  and  scientific  sociologists  to  create  a  sociology 
which  supports  that  which  is,  as  opposed  to  that  which  might  be. 

Conclusion  and  Present-Day  Implications 
The  sociology  of  Max  Weber,  above  all  else,  is  a  science  oriented 
towards  preserving  the  rapidly  maturing  German  capitalism  of  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  His  justification  of  exist- 
ing socio-economic  arrangements  was  accomplished  "objectively."  For 
Weber,  the  socio-economic  arrangements  of  German  capitalism  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  were  not  only  "the  fate"  of  his  time,  but  also  the  facts 
"The  Truth  is  the  Truth,"  spoke  Weber  from  his  deathbed  in  Munich  -- 
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his  last  attempt  to  support  the  objective  sociology  which  could 
alone  give  credence  to  these  final  words. 

Since  that  June  day  in  1920  the  many  and  varied  implications  of 
Weber's  objective  science  have  been  explored  by  his  disciples  and 
critics  alike.  There  is  one  major  implication  which  continues  to 
be  of  primary  importance:   The  "executive  privilege"  that  has  welded 
nationalistic  passions  to  the  developing  multi-national  economic 
system  from  Bismarck  to  Bethmann  to  Pierre  Eliott  Trudeau,  Richard 
M.  Nixon  and  Gerald  R.  Ford,  can  be  more  readily  extended  to 
bureaucratic  sociologists  if  scientific  work  is  thought  to  exist 
in  a  realm  of  reason  set  apart  from  a  sphere  of  sentiment. 

For  modern  social  scientists  this  apparently  objective  sociology 
capable  of  separating  values  from  facts,  the  political  economy  from 
science,  has;  been  most  appealing.   It  becomes  even  more  appealing 
when  combined  with  Weber's  bureaucracy-equals-capitalism  analysis 
which  gives  considerable  impetus  to  a  trend  he  bemoaned  --  namely, 
the  increasingly  narrow  range  of  choices  open  to  most  individuals 
as  capitalism  matures.   Such  analysis  makes  it  easier  for  modern 
sociologists  to  take  a  "factual"  view  of  the  dominant  socio-economic 
arrangements  of  their  day  that  is  in  harmony  with  Weber's  description 
of  German  capitalism  in  1900  as  "the  fate  of  our  time."  In  developing 
this  view,  they  may  be  able  to  gain  a  measure  of  security  for  them- 
selves by  reproducing  the  curious  paradox  which  makes  it  appear  that 
Weber's  sociology  mourns  the  decline  and  replacement  of  the  cultivated 
and  well-rounded  individual  by  the  technician,  while  it  actually 
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encourages  a  role  of  growing  importance  for  the  specialized  expert  -- 
a  professional. 

In  sum,  the  most  potentially  dangerous  suggestion  implied  by 
Weber's  legacy  to  present-day  social  scientists  involves  the  possi- 
bility of  their  continued  emphasis  upon,  and  the  consequent  growth 
in  importance  of,  objective  sociology  as  the  focal  point  of  the  pro- 
fessionalism which  guides  their  scientific  practice.  Dangerous, 
because  it  is  a  professionalism  that  encourages  Weber's  social 
scientists  to  see  themselves  as  members  of  interest  groups  of  a 
particular  kind  --  interest  groups  which  they  view  as  being  some- 
what autonomous  from  other  groups  in  a  society  supposedly  made  more 
pluralistic  ("democratic")  by  their  presence.  With  objective  train- 
ing in  a  specific  discipline,  social  scientists  in  the  Weberian 
mold  claim  the  capability  to  stand  apart  from  and  control  the  passions 
that  sway  the  masses.  Like  Weber,  their  "constellations  of  interest" 
give  way  to  both  charismatic  leaders  and  superhuman  sociologists  who 
transcend  the  ordinary  by  pacifying  passion  in  a  professional  manner. 
These  educated  and  relatively  autonomous  professionals  know  the  truth 
as  Weber  saw  it.  Also,  their  sociologies  continue  to  develop  arguments 
reiterating  the  most  fundamental  paradox  characteristic  of  his  science: 
The  objectivity  that  is  supposed  to  preserve  the  pluralism  of  choice 
among  conflicting  values,  results  instead  in  a  value-partisanship  --  a 
partisanship  that  further  strengthens  the  dominating  position  of  a 
wealthy  and  privileged  elite  engaged  in  fashioning  a  capitalism  that 
is  increasingly  one-dimensional. 
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Notes 


1.  The  riots  of  unemployed  Germans  and  the  nearly  continual  de- 
pression suffered  by  the  Americans  from  1873  to  1898  called  into 
question  the  central  assumptions  of  laissez  faire  capitalism. 
The  transition  to  corporate  capitalism  questioned  the  harmony 
between  self-interests  and  the  interests  of  the  larger  society, 
the  "natural  law"  of  supply  and  demand  as  automatic  balance,  and 
the  state's  role  of  non-interference  with  this  natural  law.  As 
the  state  moved  from  its  role  of  referee  to  that  of  regulator  of 
economic  activity,  it  repeatedly  intervened  to  extend  the  limits 
of  the  marketplace  and  further  concentrate  industrial  wealth  in 
the  holdings  of  a  relatively  few  corporate  capitalists.  This 
process  proceeded  somewhat  more  rapidly  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Germany.  Even  so,  the  concentration  of  available  German 
capital  in  banks,  to  take  an  important  indicator  of  corporate 
development,  was  occurring  at  the  same  time  (the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century),  if  not  a  little  earlier,  in  Germany  than 
it  was  in  the  United  States.  By  1900  both  countries  were  char- 
acterized by  comparatively  well-developed  corporate  economies. 
Mann  (1968,  especially  pp.  200-203)  provides  more  details  con- 
cerning the  growth  of  corporate  socio-economic  arrangements  in 
Germany,  and  Williams  (1966)  does  the  same  for  the  United  States. 

2.  The  adjective  charismatic  is  used  here  to  indicate  the  fact 
that  "specifically  exceptional  qualities,"  to  borrow  from  Weber's 
own  definition  of  charisma,  of  Bismarck's  personality  had  important 
effects  on  the  German  masses.   Its  use  is  not  meant  to  suggest, 
however,  that  Bismarck  (or  Hitler)  derived  the  power  with  which  he 
ruled  by  personal  magnetism  alone.  On  the  contrary,  the  govern- 
mental administration  Bismarck  created  is  a  near-perfect  example 

of  social  organization  designed  to  routinize  charisma  by  legiti- 
mating power  within  the  confines  of  bureaucratic  routine. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  American  economy,  this  link  between 
socio-economic  reforms  which  marked  the  transformation  from 
laissez  faire  to  corporate  capitalism  and  the  origins  of  a  scien- 
tific sociology  has  been  traced  by  Smith  (1965;  1970).  With  refer- 
ence to  the  socio-economic  reform  of  the  German  economy  in  relation 
to  political  leadership  and  the  development  of  a  scientific  sociol- 
ogy, it  should  be  noted  that  Weber  at  times  spoke  against  Bismarck. 
[Weber  (1918)  1968,  pp.  138S-1392;  Gerth  and  Mills  1946,  pp.  31-33; 
Bendix  1962,  pp.  443-444]  However,  the  fact  that  Weber  sometimes 
denounced  Eismarck  for  his  intolerance  of  independent-minded  poli- 
tical leaders  and  his  reliance  upon  advisors  who  were  nothing  more 
than  docile  and  obedient  servants  of  governmental  bureaucracy,  does 
not  alter  and  should  not  overshadow  the  equally  important,  if  not 
more  important,  fact  that  Weber's  sociology  was  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement for  --  essentially  an  imitation  of  --  Bismarck's 
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bureaucratic  administration.  Bendix  (1962,  p.  451)  includes  a  brief 
note  to  the  effect  that  Weber  exempted  Bismarck  from  his  "wholesale 
indictment"  of  monarchical  and  bureaucratic  absolutism. 

4.  This  combination  of  factors  constituting  the  central  focus  of 
Weber's  sociology  was  not  new  among  German  intellectuals.  Weber's 
notion  of  an  "objective"  science  dates  back  at  least  to  Kant  and 
Hegel,  as  well  as  being  clearly  evident  in  the  beliefs  and  actions 
of  Johann  Fichte.  Professor  Fichte  of  the  University  of  Berlin  was 
an  outspoken  advocate  of  German  nationalism  --  believing  that  the 
superiority  of  the  German  people  made  it  imperative  that  the  Germans 
not  only  govern  themselves,  but  also  the  French  and  all  the  other 
peoples  of  Europe  as  well.  Fichte's  nationalism  was  strongly 
supported  by  his  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  science  and  of  the 
university  setting  within  which  it  was  taught.  Nearly  100  years 
before  Weber  wrote  about  separating  reason  from  emotion,  Fichte, 
evidently  fearing  that  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1813  might  bring 
emotional  bias  into  his  classroom,  dramatically  cancelled  his 
lectures  and  retired  to  his  study  "until  the  liberation  of  the 
fatherland"  (see  Taylor  1945,  pp.  44-45). 

5.  The  general  point  emphasized  here  has  been  well-made  by 
Blackburn  (1969).  He,  like  myself,  emphasizes  the  interconnec- 
tions between  prevailing  socio-economic  arrangements  and 
bureaucratic  fatalism,  charismatic  leadership,  and  social 
change.  The  present  paper  attempts  to  elaborate  these  inter- 
connections by  offering  a  more  detailed  examination  of  Weber's 
value-neutral  methodology,  the  fundamental  scientific  base 
upon  which  Weber's  sociology  rests. 

6.  For  an  excellent  elaboration  of  the  way  in  which  Bismarck 
attempted  to  create  economic  reality  that  would  be  in  accord  with 
this  statement,  see  Engels  (1887-88,  especially  pp.  89-108). 
Despite  Bismarck's  close  identification  with  the  Junkers,  many 
biographers  suggest  that  he  was  not  raised  as  one  (see,  for 
example,  Taylor  1955,  especially  pp.  13-14). 

7.  Some  scholars  claim  that  Friederich  Engels  and  not  Marx  was 
primarily  responsible  for  writing  the  series  of  New  York  Tribune 
articles  bearing  the  title  Germany:   Revolution  and  Counter- 
Revolution.   However,  whether  one  chooses  to  cite  Engels  as  does 
Leonard  Krieger,  and  link  Revolution  and  Counter-Revolution  with 
Engels'  earlier  work,  The  Peasant  War  in  Germany,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  continuous  sections  of  a  single  theme, 
or  whether  one  cites  Marx  as  is  done  here,  is  of  li.ttle  matter.  • 
The  important  point  is  the  Marx-Engels  emphasis  on  analysis  which 
focuses  upon  the  composition  and  interactions  of  the  different 
socio-economic  classes  before  and  after  the  Revolution  of  1848  in 
Germany  (see  Marx  1851-52,  especially  pp.  4-11,  13,  30-31,  37,  39, 
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41,  43,  46-47,  51-52,  infra.) . 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  historian  Taylor  (1945,  p.  77) 
makes  an  attempt  to  disclaim  class  as  a  motivating  factor  in 
liberal  activities  during  this  period;  however,  this  disclaimer 
does  not  alter  either  the  essential  correctness  of  the  Marx-Engels 
analysis,  or  the  fact  that  these  liberals,  as  professionals,  were 
a  part  of  the  emerging  middle  classes. 

8.  Military  power  is  Mayer's  emphasis,  objectively  is  mine.  Earlier 
Weber  had  supported  the  naval  program  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Imperial  Navy,  admiral  von  Tirpitz.  As  Mann  (1968)  points  out,  Weber 
"surrendered  as  much  to  the  cult  of  power  as  the  imperial  admiral" 
and  most  other  Germans  by  urging  the  development  of  sea  power  as  an 
essential  part  of  world  politics  designed  to  protect  the  German 
economy.  Weber  writes: 

Only  complete  political  dishonesty  and  naive 
optimism  can  fail  to  recognize  that,  after  a 
period  of  peaceful  competition,  the  inevitable 
urge  of  all  nations  with  bourgeois  societies 
to  expand  their  trade  must  now  once  more  lead 
to  a  situation  in  which  power  alone  will  have 
a  decisive  influence  on  the  extent  to  which 
individual  nations  will  share  in  the  economic 
control  of  the  world,  and  thus  determine  the 
economic  prospects  of  their  peoples  and  of 
their  workers  in  particular,  [see  Mann  1968, 
p.  262] 

9.  For  another  historian's  view  concerning  the  conservative  and 
reactionary  policy  developed  by  Bismarck,  see  Eyck  (1948,  especially 
pp.  15-18). 

10.  This  was  the  paradoxical  irony  of  the  Bismarck  administration: 
That  in  order  to  protect  his  own  power,  Bismarck  was  continually 
forced  to  support  a  policy  of  unification  which  moved  the  nation 
ever  closer  to  the  Greater  Germany  he  did  not  desire. 

11.  Biilow's  "World  Policy"  had  been  developing  for  some  years 
under  his  predecessors.  Caprivi,  especially,  was  very  active  in 
foreign  affairs  (see  Mann  1968,  pp.  255-256).  For  more  details 
on  the  way  in  which  Biilow  directed  Germany's  international  rela- 
tions see  Mann  (1968,  pp.  265-270,  especially  pp.  266  and  268). 

12.  Evidently,  Weber  had  no  small  measure  of  success  in  training 
many  of  his  closest  friends  and  relatives  to  exclude  such  sentiment. 
Thus,  writing  his  wife-to-be,  Marianne,  Weber  cautions:  "We  must 
not  tolerate  within  us  vague  and  mystical  attitudes.   If  feelings 
run  high,  you  must  tame  them,  to  steer  your  life  soberly" 

(Mayer  1955,  p.  37).   Later,  Marianne,  in  a  biography  of  her 
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husband,  would  wTite  in  the  third  person  (speaking  of  herself  as 
"she"  and  of  her  husband  and  herself  as  "they") ;  in  short,  "the 
indestructible  barriers  against  yielding  to  passions"  (even  such 
"passion"  as  writing  in  the  first  person  when  speaking  about 
oneself),  which  Marianne  notes  that  Weber's  mother  had  developed 
in  him,  are  also  readily  observable  in  Marianne  herself  (see  Green 
1974,  pp.  119-120). 

13.  It  should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  of  this  discussion  and 
analysis  that  I  appreciate  the  breadth,  and  realize  the  several 
lasting  contributions  of  Weber's  work.  Accordingly,  only  a  small 
portion  of  his  work  has  been  scrutinized,  focusing  in  particular  on 
Weber's  conceptions  of  objectivity  and  bureaucracy,  in  order  to  show 
the  way  in  which  his  writings  on  scientific  method  and  social  organi- 
zation have  made  a  lasting  impact  upon  present-day  sociology. 
Further,  the  criticism  of  Weber's  notion  of  "objectivity"  presented 
herein  is  not  meant  to  undermine  or  destroy  the  idea  that  science  as 
logical  method  can  be  of  value  in  comparing  several  arguments,  one  to 
another,  in  order  to  attempt  a  determination  of  the  validity  of  each. 
The  judgment  implied  in  this  determination  is  recognition  of  the 
reality  that  some  arguments  make  a  stronger  case  then  others.  The 
stronger  arguments  constitute  better  interpretations  of  the  material 
world  because,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  C.  Wright  Mills,  they  are 
closer  to  "the  run  of  fact."  This  fact  is  interpreted  by  human 
beings  who,  rather  than  possessing  as  individuals  two  independent 
selves,  are  whole  persons  whose  beings  are  shaped  by  a  value  con- 
figuration that  results  from  the  intersection  of  historical  influences, 
the  milieu  of  present  social  structure,  and  individual  biography.   It 
is  within  this  framework  that  some  arguments  and  analyses  can  be 
considered  to  be  more  "objective"  than  others.  For  elaboration  of 
this  conception  of  objectivity,  the  relationship  between  fact  and 
value,  see  Mills  (1961,  pp.  76-79,  129-131,  and  178). 

14.  This  is  not  to  argue  that  Weber  was  not  acting  in  "good  faith" 
by  emphasizing  this  separation;  he  was  well  aware  of  the  abuse  of 
power  and  privilege  that  results  when  prejudice  predominates  fact 
as  the  major  determinant  of  policy  decisions.   It  is  to  argue  that 
in  moving  between  his  separate  worlds  Weber  developed  a  science, 
the  logic  of  which  could  do  little  other  than  to  offer  support  for 
prevailing  socio-economic  arrangements.   It  is  to  argue  against 
the  view  that  the  development  of  sociology  by  Weber  which  supported 
and/or  paralleled  capitalist  interests  is  in  the  main  attributable 
to  accident. 

15.  The  attempt  by  Bendix  (1962,  p.  289)  to  apologize  for  Weber's 
inability  to  adequately  relate  his  analytical  abstractions  to  the 
material  world  cannot  make  Weber's  fragmented  conception  of  reality 
whole. 
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16.  For  further  elaboration  see  Weber  (1904-05,  p.  19  and  Chapter 
II,  "The  Spirit  of  Capitalism,"  especially  pp.  62-69).  Also,  see 
Gerth  and  Mills  (1946,  "Social  Structures  and  Types  of  Capitalism," 
pp.  6S-69);  and  Weber  (1925,  "The  Principal  Modes  of  Capitalistic 
Orientation  of  Profit  Making,  "  pp.  278-280). 

17.  A  fuller  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  Weber's  understanding 
of  the  close  relationship  between  bureaucracy  and  capitalism  help- 
ed to  unite  them  in  his  sociology  may  be  gained  from  further  exam- 
ination of  his  own  writings.   [see  Weber  (1918)  1968,  pp.  1381-1469, 
especially  pp.  1393-1395] 

18.  Weber  [(1918)  1968,  pp.  1423-1424]  gives  further  and  later 
evidence  of  his  consistency  in  protecting  capitalistic  socio- 
economic arrangements.  For  a  complete  list  of  Weber's  several 
speeches  to  the  Verein  fur  Sozialpolitik  see  Mayer  (1955,  p.  67). 

19.  See  Green  (1974)  for  an  excellent  study  showing  the  ways  in 
which  this  split  between  the  moral  sentiment  of  ethics  and  the 
objectivity  of  science  affected  Weber's  most  intimate  relationships. 
When  it  comes  to  drawing  out  the  connections  between  Weber's 
science  and  his  daily  round  of  activities,  the  Green  analysis  is 
superior  to  any  I  have  read. 

20.  This  focus  upon  leadership  has  been  carried  from  Weber's  work 
into  the  present-day  by  those  modern  sociologists  who  develop  a 
pluralistic  view  of  the  structure  of  authority.  Among  the  pluralists 
listed  by  Gillam  (1971,  pp.  191-198),  the  "veto  group"  theory  of 
Riesman  (1950)  and  the  "dispersed  inequalities"  thesis  of  Dahl  (1961) 
are  two  of  the  most  well-known  arguments  traceable  to  Weber's 
concern  with  leadership.   In  contrast,  the  legacy  left  by  Marx 

with  his  "ruling  class"  model  of  the  structure  of  power  is  exem- 
plified today  in  the  "power  elite"thesis  of  Mills  (1956)  and  the 
"governing  class"  argument  of  Domhoff  (1967;  1970) . 

21.  Both  Giddens  (1972,  pp.  17-19)  and  Mayer  (1955,  pp.  44,  94-96) 
provide  short,  but  excellent,  reviews  of  Weber's  thinking  on  the 
relationship  between  bureaucracy  and  democracy.   For  a  more  lengthy 
treatment  of  similar  high  quality  which  compares  Weber's  analysis 
of  this  relationship  to  that  of  V.I.  Lenin,  see  Wright  (1974-75). 

22.  Weber's  emphasis  upon  leadership  has  been  accurately  summarized 
as  follows:   "It  was  Weber  as  much  as  anyone  who  made  imperialism 

a  respectable  political  cause  in  Germany"  (Green  1974,  p.  155, 
also  see  pp.  149-150,  153). 

23.  Weber  thought  that  "of  all  those  powers  that  lessen  the 
importance  of  individual  action,  the  most  irresistible  is  rational 
discipline"  (see  Gerth  and  Mills  1946,  p.  253).  For  Weber,  it  is 
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clear  that  even  the  charismatic  leader  must,  at  some  point,  submit 
to  the  dictates  of  rationality.  Thus,  Weber  was  able  to  create  and 
practice  a  science  that  could  routinize  the  charisma  of  a  Bismarck, 
supporting  he  and  his  successors  by  separating  doctrine  from  the 
person  who  advocates  it.  He  attempted  to  do  this  in  his  own  life 
even  when  the  person  involved,  Otto  Gross,  was  openly  loved  by 
Weber's  lover,  Else  von  Richthofen,  and  lived  a  style  of  life 
disapproved  of  by  Weber  (see  Green  1974,  especially  pp.  56,  129). 

24.  The  term  "Superman"  should  be  thought  of  in  a  generic  sense, 
for  its  use  is  not  intended  to  exclude  women.  Superhuman  activities 
are  not  limited  to  the  male  sex  alone,  as  comic  book  readers  and 
television  viewers  who  follow  the  super  feats  of  "Wonder  Woman"  are 
well  aware. 

25.  For  those  readers  who  are  unfamiliar  with  Superman  comics, 
radio  and  television  programs,  public  phone  booths,  as  well  as  rest- 
rooms  were  locations  often  used  by  Clark  Kent  for  his  transforma- 
tion from  "mild-mannered  daily  reporter"  into  Superman. 

26.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  material  quoted  here  is  only 
part  of  a  more  complete  definition  which  seems  to  support  Weber's 
notion  of  the  ideal  type. 
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SOCIOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY  AND  MATERIALISM 
Wilfrid  Denis 

Few  sociologists  question  whether  their  writings  in  sociology  are 
scientific.  Having  settled  the  issue  of  "science"  in  social  science 
long  ago,  the  major  task  for  sociologists  is  conceived  as  empirical 
research  and  its  relationship  to  theory.  Since  a  certain  definition 
of  science  is  usually  taken  for  granted,  the  scientificity  of  new  the- 
ories and  approaches  is  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  existing  social  sci- 
ence. Issues  such  as  contradictory  definitions  of  science  are  usu- 
ally left  to  philosophers  while  theoretical  questions  are  debated  within 
a  common  conception  of  science.  At  least,  this  was  the  situation  until 
fairly  recently.  Recent  developments  which  have  changed  such  a  situa- 
tion include  the  impact  of  some  philosophical  debates  on  sociologists  , 
the  development  of  phenomenology/ethnomethodology  in  sociology,  and  the 
pheonix-like  rise  of  marxism  in  the  1960's.  These  three  factors,  each 
in  their  own  right,  have  shaken  the  philosophical  foundations  of  tra- 
ditional sociology  and  produced  very  awkward  if  not  insurmountable 
theoretical  and  philosophical  problems  for  current  sociology. 

This  paper  focuses  on  the  philosophical  dimension  in  social  the- 
ory and  attempts  to  deal  with  it  in  terms  of  social  analysis  and  the 
development  of  a  science  of  man. 

Using  Thomas  Kuhn  as  a  starting  point,  I  shall  review  some  of  the 
literature  on  sociological  theory,  indicating  the  major  difficulties 
of  discussing  social  theory  while  omitting  any  philosophical  dimen- 
sion. Efforts  to  include  a  minimum  of  philosophy  in  theory  will  also 
be  included.  After  commenting  on  the  problems  inherent  in  such  efforts, 
I  shall  summarize  a  recent  attempt  at  elaborating  the  philosophical 
bases  of  sociology,  as  a  demonstration  of  the  kind  of  exercise  neces- 
sary to  overcome  these  problems. 
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My  closing  comments  will  take  the  form  of  a  discussion  on  the 
relationship  of  philosophy  to  sociology.  My  position  essentially  is 
that  social  theory  cannot  be  fully  understood  without  its  philosophical 
roots.  Through  these  roots,  social  theories  are  directly  related  to 
the  actual  and  historical  dimensions  of  social  reality.  The  philoso- 
phical traditions  and  premises  ingrained  in  social  theory  comprise 
basic  worldviews  which  reflect  class  ideologies.  Thus  the  discussion 
of  various  philosophies  of  science  lead  us  to  conclude  with  a  few 
summary  statements  on  the  ideological  dimension  of  social  theory. 

I.  Sociology  without  Philosophy 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  sociology  has  been  largely  anti- 
philosophical.  Passing  references  are  made  to  philosophical  tradi- 
tions which  engendered  the  discipline.  After  all,  it  is  difficult  to 
mention  Corate  and  not  refer  to  "positivism".  But,  in  spite  of  a 
"sociology  of  knowledge" ,  the  philosophical  underpinnings  of  sociolo- 
gical theories  and  approaches  rarely  surface  in  the  literature.  It  is 
possible  at  times  in  empirical  research  to  tease  out  ontological  and 
epistemological  assumptions.  However,  disdain  or  unconcern  for  these 
aspects,  frequently  results  in  a  lact  of  logical  consistency  and  conti- 
nuity. Theoretical  and  conceptual  syntheses  and  borrowings  very  often 
contain  contradictory  premises,  which,  when  pushed  to  their  limits, 
reveal  a  jumbled  and  incoherent  philosophical  base. 

As  stated  earlier,  recent  events  are  stimulating  a  greater  willing- 
ness among  sociologists  to  discuss  assumptions  inherent  in  their  theories, 

Interest  in  this  dimension  of  theory  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
widespread  usage  of  the  concept  "paradigm"  and  the  numerous  attempts 
to  identify  the  major  "paradigms"  in  sociology. 
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Thomas  Kuhn's  The  Structure  of  Scientific  Revolutions  is  largely- 
responsible  for  the  current  popularity  of  the  term  "paradigm".  For  Kuhn 
(19?0»10)  paradigms  arei  "accepted  examples  of  actual  scientific  prac- 
tise.. .  (which)  provide  models  from  which  spring  particular  coherent 
traditions  of  scientific  research."  Such  models  include  the  laws, 
theories,  applications  and  instrumentations  accepted  as  being  scientific 
by  a  community  of  scholars  in  a  discipline. 

According  to  Kuhn,  scientific  paradigms  go  through  various  stages. 
As  a  paradigm  becomes  dominant,  it  enters  a  normal  stage  where  research 
is  done  within  its  intellectual  framework.  New  explanations  are  not 
sought,  and  when  they  surface,  they  are  rejected  as  being  "unscientific", 
As  knowledge  expands,  certain  anomalies  develop  which  cannot  be  ade- 
quately explained  by  the  dominant  paradigm.  As  these  anomalies  become 
increasingly  salient,  the  dominant  paradigm  enters  a  crisis  stage.  Al- 
ternate explanations  are  sought.  A  new  kind  of  explanation  develops 
and  replaces  the  former  paradigm  through  a  scientific  revolution. 

The  new  paradigm  may  have  less  explanatory  power  than  the  esta- 
blished paradigm  generally,  but  it  claims  to  at  least  solve  the  latter* s 
"crisis  provoking  problem".  However,  changing  paradigm  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  logic  or  rationality,  since  even  these  are  paradigm  dependent. 
Rather,  the  new  paradigm  involves  a  new  way  of  seeing  the  world.  The 
simplest  and  most  obvious  examples  arei  the  world  as  round  rather  than 
flat;  or  revolving  around  the  sun,  rather  than  center  of  the  universe. 
Such  a  change  of  perspective  requires  a  change  of  one4s  mental  set  akin 
to  religious  conversion.  Acceptance  of  the  new  paradigm  becomes  largely 
a  question  of  faith,  of  "subjective  and  aesthetic  considerations"  (19?0« 
144-159).  Thus  Kuhn  rejects  the  notion  of  objective  theory  free  cri- 
teria for  evaluating  competing  paradigms. 
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That  Kuhn  refers  almost  exclusively  to  the  natural  sciences,  and 
that  he  uses  the  term  in  twenty- two  different  ways  (Kuhn  1970 » 181 j 

Ritzer  1975 »*0  presents  problems  for  sociologists  adopting  his  concept 

2 

and  theory  .  The  term  has  been  reduced  to  three  types  by  Masterman 

(Kuhn  1970:17^).  At  the  highest  level,  a  metaphysical  paradigm  pre- 
sents a  total  world  view  in  a  given  science.  At  the  next  level  "socio- 
logical" paradigms  are  more  concrete  and  specific  interpretations  of 
the  world  view.  It  includes  theories  and  problems  to  be  solved  based 
on  accepted  examples  of  research.  The  lowest  level  is  the  construct 
paradigm  which  includes  tools,  instruments  and  research  measurement 
techniques  .  Most  sociologists  who  use  the  concept  "paradigm"  refer 
to  the  two  lowest  levels. 

Merton  (1968«104)  for  example  uses  the  term  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  codification  of  concepts,  problems,  procedures,  and  inferences  rela- 
ted to  a  particular  theory.  Such  a  codification  has  a  dual  purpose! 
the  clarification  and  tighter  specification  of  the  whole  conceptual 
apparatus  one  brings  to  a  problem;  and  consciousness-raising.  Codifi- 
cation should  make  researchers  aware  of  the  political,  Ideological,  and 
scientific  implications  of  the  tacit  assumptions  underlying  concepts 
(I968tl09).  Merton's  paradigm  can  be  summarized  in  this  schemai 
(manifest  effect *  ;  latent  effect >  ): 

Consciousness  raising >> Codification 


political,  taxonomy      hypothesis,-^ 

ideological,  theory >   of      si  >* 

assumptions — »  scientific        ^-^  concepts  ^      procedures, 

and     ** 
problems  //.»  tests 


tacit  ideological,  theory >   of      a 

:ientific        .»-*  concepts^   procedures,, 

implications  - ' ' "       *        and     *,         ^J 


Such  codification  Indicates  a  theory  can  have  more  than  one 
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"paradigm"  which  then  become  confined  to  problem  areas.  This  leads 

Merton  (1968:69)  to  refer  to  paradigms  of  deviant  behaviour,  racial 

intermarriage,  and  sociology  of  knowledge..  Although  recognizing  the 

importance  of  underlying  assumptions,  Merton 's  (I968i73_136)  own  effort 

at  codifying  functionalism  emphasizes  clarification  of  concepts  through 

empirical  research,  and  pays  scant  attention  to  "consciousness-raising". 

His  "tacit  assumptions"  may  refer  to  different  philosophical  traditions, 

but  his  own  work  on  functionalism  indicates  that  his  analysis  stops  at 

the  much  lower  level  of  differences  between  theories. 

Goertzel  (1976)  and  Alford  (1975)  both  attempt  to  classify  theories 

in  political  sociology  into  three  paradigms  »  elite,  class,  and  pluralism. 

For  Goertzel  (19?6:6)  the  basis  of  theoretical  models  are  "the  basic 

beliefs  about  the  nature  of  man  and  society",  whereas  Alford  (1975 » 1^5) 

acknowledges 

"...the  implicit  but  powerful  influence  of  the  assumptions 
upon  all  aspects  of  the  intellectual  processes  involved  1 
selection  of  problems,  unit  of  analysis,  key  terms,  defini- 
tion .of  the  relevant  data,  interpretation  of  data  and  genera- 
lizations beyond  data." 

For  both  Goertzel  and  Alford,  paradigms  are  equivalent  to  theoretical 
models  whose  bases  are  alternate  conceptions  of  the  organization  and 
distribution  of  power  in  society.  Both  restrict  their  analyses  to  the 
political  realm.  Goertzel  (1976 »42)  even  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  that 
the  three  paradigms  often  agree  about  facts.  It  is  at  the  level  of 
interpretation  that  disagreement  occurs.  "But  on  the  more  mundane 
level  of  social  research,  the  three  perspectives  can  often  be  effect- 
ively combined." 

Alford  associates  different  explanatory  power  to  each  paradigm, 
and  thus  each  of  his  paradigms  corresponds  to  one  of  the  three  levels 
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at  which  society  can  be  analysed.  Pluralism  explains  the  actions  and 
mobilization  of  individuals  and  small  groups;  elite  analysis  explains 
decision  making  and  social  structures  at  the  institutional  level;  and 
class  analysis  "sets  limits  of  policy  formation  and  of  state  structure 
within  class  relations  of  a  given  society."  (1975«153). 

Although  Alford  is  more  consistent  in  demonstrating  the  effect 
assumptions  can  have  on  a  theory  and  its  analysis,  he  doesn't  system- 
atically discuss  the  fundamental  differences  between  his  paradigms. 
His  discussion  convincingly  demonstrates  the  relationship  between  impli- 
cit assumptions  and  the  competing  perceptions  of  power  in  society.  But, 
the  implicit  assumptions  which  he  discusses  remain  in  the  political 
realm.  These  assumptions,  part  of  a  philosophical  tradition  lead 
Alford  to  accept  the  State,  the  Political,  as  the  base  of  power  in  soci- 
ety. The  result  is  such  conceptual  monstrosities  as  to  identify  fascism 
as  the  pathological  form  of  the  class  paradigm  (1975' 15° )• 

For  both  Alford  and  Goertzel,  the  issue  is  one  of  competing  inter- 
pretations of  fact  rather  than  one  of  alternate  definitions  of  reality. 
The  importance  of  certain  ontological  assumptions  are  recognized,  but 
these  are  not  systematically  linked  to  different  philosophical  tradi- 
tions which  include  different  methodologies,  definitions  of  science, 
and  conceptions  of  reality. 

Ritzer  (1975)  develops  the  idea  of  sociology  as  a  multi-paradigm 
discipline,  also  Identifying  three  paradigms:  social  fact,  social 
definition,  and  social  behaviour.  Ritzer  (1975«?)  claims  a  synthesis 
of  Kuhn's  three  types  by  defining  paradigms  as  "a  fundamental  image 
of  the  subject  matter  within  a  science".  Already  a  contradiction 
appears  between  his  definition  of  "a  fundamental  image"  and  his  three 
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paradigms.  Either  sociology  consists  of  three  sciences  or  his  para- 
digms are  identical.  Although  each  paradigm  incorporates  a  number  of 
theories,  these  share  the  same  values,  methodology  and  subject  matter. 
Ritzer  can  be  summarized  as  follows! 


ftiradigm: 

Examplari 

Subject 
Matters 

Theories  t 


Methods! 


Social  Fact 


Social  Definition 


Durkheim  -  Suicide  Weber  -  social  action 
social  facts 


a)  structural - 
functionalism 


individual  definition 
of  social  facts 

a)  action  theory 

b)  symbolic  inter- 


Social  Behaviour 

Skinner  -  Beyond 
Freedom  and  Dignity 

human  behaviour 


a)  behavioural 

sociology 

b)  exchange 

theory 


b)  conflict  theory     actionism 

c)  systems  theory   c)  phenomenology 

-  ethnomethodology 

-  dramaturgy 


survey,  question-   observation,  interview  experimental, 
naire,  interviews  laboratory  and 

real  life 


The  base  for  each  paradigm  is  the  definition  given  to  its  subject  matter. 
Since  Ritzer  adds  a  special  category  of  "paradigm  bridgers",  most  socio- 
logical literature  could  be  thus  classified.  Durkheim,  Weber  and  Marx 
bridged  the  first  two  paradigms,  while  Parsons  covered  all  three 
(1975 t 212-216).  There  is  also  the  possibility  that  new  schools  such 
as  the  Frankfurt  school,  or  social  biology  might  become  paradigms. 

But  the  major  concern  for  Ritzer  is  the  political  bickering  bet- 
ween sociologists  using  different  paradlgns.  Unfortunately,  he  does 
not  relate  this  to  "underlying  values"  which  he  recognizes  but  does  not 
deal  with  extensively.  To  do  so  may  have  lead  to  a  certain  awareness 
of  his  own  assumptions  underlying  his  call  for  peace  in  sociology  so 
that  syntheses,  bridges,  and  "triangulation"  between  paradigms  can  lead 
the  day  to  a  brighter  sociology.  This  lack  of  depth  also  manifests 
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itself  In  his  assumption  that  the  images  on  which  his  paradigms  rest 
all  reflect  the  same  social  reality.  The  idea  that  contradictory 
definitions  of  reality  are  involved,  is  never  entertained. 

Ritzer  claims  to  include  the  metaphysical  dimension  in  his  para- 
digms, but  I  find  it  lacking.  As  a  result  his  taxonomy  becomes  arti- 
ficial and  limited  to  secondary  characteristics.  Its  boundaries  remain 
superficial  as  long  as  they  are  not  based  on  more  fundamental  aspects 
of  these  perspectives. 

In  this  respect,  J.  Turner  (1978: 11 )  is  more  consistent  in  using 
the  terms  "orientation"  and  "perspective"  to  identify  the  equivalent 
of  Ritzer' s  "paradigms". 

Turner  identifies  four  major  orientations  in  sociology:  functional, 
conflict,  exchange  and  interactionist  orientations.  Recognizing  that 
there  exist  "sharp  disagreements  among  advocates  of  these  four  orien- 
tations", Turner  states  that  the  divergences  are  not  fundamental  enough 
to  constitute  paradigms.  Contrary  to  Ritzer,  Turner  sees  the  overlap 
and  convergence  of  these  orientations  as  indicating  that  they  fall  within 
the  same  broad  overview.  Nevertheless,  Turner  recognizes  the  develop- 
ment of  another  paradigm,  ethnomethodology,  which  has  developed  from 
German  phenomonology  and  interactionism.  This  new  approach  presents 
an  alternate  view  of  the  social  world  (1978:404-421 ).  Turner  states 
that  his  four  orientations  share  a  common  base  (Kuhn's  metaphysical 

level),  from  which  he  can  discuss  similarities  and  differences  of  these 

4 
four  orientations  while  recognizing  the  development  of  another  paradigm  . 

But,  Turner  does  not  analyse  the  fundamental  differences  between  his 

two  paradigms  in  great  detail.  Nor  does  he  refer  to  the  Frankfurt  or 

Althusserian  "schools".  He  presents  an  excellent  discussion  of  positivist 
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sociology  but  without  elaborating  its  philosophical  base. 

II .  Sociology  and  some  Philosophy 

So  far,  one  might  conclude  that  sociologists  are  not  fully  aware 
of  the  level  at  which  one  locates  "tacit  assumptions",  "basic  beliefs" 
and  "images  of  subject  matter".  Their  sociology  of  knowledge  would 
seem  inadequate  for  discussing  the  core  issue  of  fundamental  philoso- 
phical differences  .  Such  conclusions  are  partly  correct,  but  some 
sociologists  do  attempt  to  delve  into  this  aspect  of  theory.  Their 
efforts  have  given  rise  to  what  could  be  called  the  "crisis  in  socio- 
logy" literature. 

The  word  "crisis"  immediately  brings  to  mind  Gouldner's  work,  The 
Coming  Crisis  of  Western  Sociology  .  Arguing  that  sociology  is  affected 
by  sub- theoretical  sets  of  beliefs,  he  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  pre- 
sence, source  and  effects  of  such  background  assumptions  in  Parsonian 
structural-functionalism.  Interesting  as  Gouldner's  work  is,  it  is 
very  incomplete  because  it  limits  itself  to  one  exemplar  of  a  paradigm, 
and  does  not  effectively  contrast  it  with  the  assumptions  of  alternate 
forms  of  sociology.  Neither  does  he  elaborate  on  his  own  "reflexive 
sociology"  (Smart  19?6tl0).  Gouldner,  like  the  sociologists  above, 
fails  to  push  his  analysis  to  its  philosophical  roots.  Consequently, 
he  overlooks  the  fundamental  differences  which  he  claims  underlies 
Parsonian  sociology  and  his  own  reflexive  sociology. 

The  popularity  of  Gouldner's  "crisis"  can  be  explained  largely 
by  the  rise  of  phenomenology-ethnomethodology,  and  its  challenge  to  the 
structuralist-functionalist  perspective.  Some  sociologists  argue  that 

what  is  involved  is  not  just  a  new  methodology,  or  a  new  way  of  collec- 

7 
ting  data,  but  another  way  of  seeing  the  world  .  It  is  presented  as 
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a  different  definition  of  social  reality  (Mason  in  Thorns  1976:103-114; 
Filmer  1972 1  J.  Turner  1978:408-9). 

Some  sociologists  pursue  the  matter  even  further.  Smart  (1976) 
contends  that  Marxian  analysis  and  phenomenology  cannot  be  integrated 
into  academic  sociology  without  questionning  the  assumptions  of  each 
regarding  the  nature  of  social  reality  and  the  subjective/objective 
distinctions.  His  discussion  of  contemporary  sociology  lead  him  to 
conclude  that  both  critical  theory  (Frankfurt)  and  Marxian  phenomenology 
"share  the  beginnings  of  an  approach  to  study  society"  which  overcome 
the  problems  of  positivism  and  German  phenomenology  (19?6:153)« 
Only  by  integrating  Marx,  as  in  the  Frankfurt  School  for  example, will 
sociology  eliminate  its  reifications  and  ideological  distortions,  and 
be  able  to  overcome  not  only  epistemological  differences,  but  also  its 
political  complicity. 

Not  all  sociologists  who  perceive  epistemological  differences  in 
distinct  "kinds"  of  sociology  take  such  a  strong  stance.  Many  eagerly 
call  for  immediate  syntheses.  Brown  (1977)  for  example  sees  essentially 
two  epistemological  approaches  to  sociology »  positivist-empiricist,  and 
phenomenology-ethnomethodology;  one  materialist,  the  other  subjectivist 
or  idealist.  For  him,  however,  science  and  sociology  are  simply  symbol 
systems  which  do  not  have  any  priority  or  ascendance  over  such  systems. 
Brown  then  uses  aesthetics  to  evaluate  the  symbol  systems  in  sociology 
in  hope  of  developing  a  metalanguage  to  overcome  epistemological  differen- 
ces between  empiricists  and  subjectivists.  Such  a  creation  will  allow 
for  an  "epistemlc  self -consciousness  for  sociological  thought" (Brown 
1977 »243).  "This  view  finds  its  justification  in  a  post-positlvist, 
post  romantic,  dialectical,  symbolic  realist  theory  of  knowledge." 
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(Brown  1977*233).  His  approach  reveals  the  philosophical  superficiality 
of  his  analysis.  His  symbolic  realism  places  him  squarely  in  the  idea- 
list camp.  Thus,  his  efforts  although  acceptable  within  this  perspective, 
will  immediately  be  rejected  by  positivists  as  pure  idealist  abstractions. 

The  materialist-idealist  dilemma  is  obviously  not  a  fresh  redisco- 
very. Oestereicher  (1968)  attempted  to  deal  with  it  ten  years  ago. 
Drawing  on  similarities  between  Hegel,  Marx  and  G.H.  Mead,  he  seeks  a 
social-psychological  explanation  of  the  development  of  science  within 
a  structural  context.  The  need  to  compare  "facts"  is  not  the  issue, 
but  rather  "the  conceptual  structures  which  organize  them  and  give 
them  meaning '{ 1 968 » ^3)  •  Oestereicher  argues  against  the  empiricist 
tradition  that  science  develops  through  accumulation  of  facts.  Agreeing 
with  Kuhn  to  a  certain  extent,  he  maintains  that  science  develops  through 
a  succession  of  conceptual  schemas  which  provide  different  perspectives 
with  which  to  order  and  give  meanings  to  facts. 

"We  may  only  assume  that  the  structuration  of  rational  thought 
tends  to  take  the  form  of  successive  states  of  dynamic  equilibrium 
and  that  the  increasing  generality  and  inclusiveness  of  these  states 
corresponds  to  the  increase  of  rational  human  knowledge  itself" (1968:2^8) 

The  above  comment  for  Brown  is  equally  applicable  to  Oestereicher. 

Neither  one  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  questions  on  the  origins 

of  "the  structuration  of  rational  thought','  let  alone  address  the  issue. 

Zeitlln  (l973)  does  essentially  the  same  thing.  After  criticizing 

the  more  established  positivist  approaches,  such  as  structural-functio- 

nalism,  conflict  and  exchange  theories,  he  seeks  to  develop  a  Marx-Weber 

model  of  historical  analysis,  based  largely  on  C.W.Mills  interpretation 

of  Marx.  To  this  he  adds  phenomenology  and  the  dialectical  naturalism 

of  both  Marx  and  G.H. Mead.  Needless  to  say  his  ief erences  to  Marx  are 

limited  to  the  "young  Marx','  that,  is  mostly  the  Theses  on  Feuerbach  and 
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the  Economic  and  Philosophical  Manuscripts  of  1844.  This  leads  to  a 
final  attempt  at  discovering  the  convergence  of  Freud (as  interpreted 
by  Marcuse),  Head  and  Marx  so  as  to  provide  a  structural  basis  for 
social  psychology.  Zeitlin  present  the  usual  critiques  of  positivist 
sociology  (a-historical,  pro-status  quo,  etc.)  then  flirts  with  episte- 
mology  in  Marx  (l9?3«243-9)  to  produce  forth  his  synthesis.  Although 
Zeitlin  (1973 » Preface)  claims  his  synthesis  Hmost  adequately  considers 
both  the  structural  and  situational  dimension  of  the  social  process" 
it  seems  theoretically  weak.  The  use  of  relnterpretations  of  Marx  by 
Mills  and  of  Freud  by  Marcuse,  as  well  as  the  emphasis  on  the  young  Marx 
indicates  the  nature  of  his  synthesis.  Mead,  Marx,  and  Freud  are  inter- 
preted from  within  the  same  perspctlve,  one  which  emphasises  the  situa- 
tional dimension  and  which,  in  spite  of  Zeitlin' s  claim,  leaves  out  the 
structural  aspect. 

Other  works  similar  to  the  above  exist.  But  these  well-known 
cases  illustrate  very  well  the  fundamental  weakness.  The  point  is  not 
that  the  authors  fail  to  include  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  various 
philosophical  traditions  in  sociology.  The  point  is  that  they  have  not 
done  so  for  the  theories  which  they  use.  Thus  even  if  recognition  of 
different  traditions  is  given,  the  failure  to  systematically  examine 
their  basis  results  in  syntheses  and  comparisons  based  either  on  secon- 
dary aspects,  or  on  a  compatible  re-interpretation.  Consequently  such 
work  falls  within  one  specific  tradition  or  other. 

III.  Critique  of  sociology  without  philosophy 

There  are  a  number  of  related  points  to  be  made  from  the  above 
discussions.  First,  there  is  much  confusion  in  the  definition  and  the 
usage  of  the  concept  "paradigm".  Avoiding  or  overlooking  the  actual 
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philosophical  basis  of  paradigms  results  in  conceptual  confusion  which 
accounts  for  much  of  the  terminological  confusion.  Philosophical  under- 
pinnings provide  the  conceptual  orientation  of  the  paradigms,  and  con- 
sequently affect,  if  not  determine,  the  theories,  concepts,  methods  ar*l 
research  problems.  The  conceptual  orientation  coincides  with  certain 
ideological  currents  (ie  positivism  and  liberalism).  Both  have  a  direct 
effect  on  the  values  and  the  political  orientation  academics  develop. 
Without  a  systematic  elaboration  of  these  aspects  of  paradigms,  the 
term  itself  becomes  more  of  a  fad  than  a  meaningful  concept  in  sociology. 

Secondly, since  .sociologists  generally  "do"  theory  without  philoso- 
phy, they  fail  to  grasp  the  importance  of  Kuhn's  religious  conversion 
from  one  paradigm  to  another.  Since  what  is  involved  is  changing  com- 
pletely one's  worldview,  it  seems  improbable  that  people  can  shift  rea- 
dily from  one  to  another.  Yet  this  is  implied  by  many  taxonomies. 
Loose  definitions  of  paradigms  and  lack  of  a  philosophical  base  allow 
such  authors  to  discover  "bridgers",  syntheses,  "paradigm  jumpers"  and 
other  such  energumen.  Such  classifications  are  superficial  and  incom- 
plete. Their  arbitrariness  results  in  limited  usefulness  and  reduced 
accuracy. 

Another  aspect  to  this  problem  is  that  without  a  philosophical 
base,  sociologists  are  prone  to  discover  numerous  theoretical  syntheses. 
These  usually  assume  that  gradual  quantitative  change  in  theory  can  lead 
to  qualitative  change.  Although  Kuhn  (l9?0:l8l)  later  attenuated  the 
importance  of  qualitative  change  in  theory,  the  notion  of  revolution 
in  science  remains  central  to  his  argument.  One  simple  example  illus- 
trates the  significance  of  such  change.  To  think  of  the  world  as  round 
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Instead  of  flat  presents  few  problems  of  qualitative  change  for  modern 
theorists.  Undoubtedly  some  will  argue  that  such  a  simple  example  is 
not  analogous  to  modern  complex  social  theories.  But,  the  principle 
is  still  the  same,  and  such  a  simple  example  does  indicate  the  type  of 
change  which  qualifies  as  qualitative  and  revolutionary,  in  Kuhn's  terms, 
Gradual  quantitative  change  can  set  the  stage,  but  it  does  not  actuate 
or  induce  this  more  fundamental  change.  Rupture  is  necessary  to  pass 
from  one  type  of  change  to  the  other,  and  from  one  type  of  theory  to 
another.  To  attempt  syntheses  of  contradicting  theories  is  not  only 
impossible  when  the  full  significance  of  the  opposing  world  views  are 
appreciated,  but  unnecessary.  To  attempt  it  leads  only  to  obscurantism. 
To  successfully  synthesize  such  theories  indicates  a  fundamental  agree- 
ment, a  common  pardigmatic  base  from  which  the  theories  either  originate 

9 
or  are  interpreted.  There  are  few,  if  any,  syntheses  between  paradigms, 

many  within. 

Thirdly, sociologists  are  generally  not  aware  of  their  own  paradigm, 
that  is,  the  philosophical  foundation  or  their  own  thought.  As  Kuhn 
states  regarding  "normal  science','  the  world  view  is  taken  so  much  for 
granted  that  it  is  never  questionned;  it  never  comes  to  mind,  unless 
challenged  by  an  alternate  paradigm,  and  even  then.  Consequently  many 
sociologists  find  it  easy  to  do  syntheses,  discover  "bridgers"  and  the 
rest,  since  they  are  operating  essentially  on  the  same  epistemological 
and  ontological  assumptions. 

The  confusion  in  sociology  as  to  different  "philosophies  of  science" 
may  well  be  the  result  of  positivist  sociology's  attempt  to  separate 
itself  from  philosophy.  As  Marcuse  (l 955 « 323-388)  argues,  Comte  in- 
augurated this  seperatlon,  and  emplricist-positivists  have  eagerly  fol- 
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lowed  the  tradition  of  distinguishing  between  the  "real"  (the  eraprirical) 
and  the  metaphysical.    Since  any  question  relating  to  "philosophy  of 
science"  was  of  the  metaphysical  realm,  it  obviously  fell  outside  of 
sociology  proper.  Inasmuch  as  positivist  sociology  dominated  the  field, 
such  issues  were  non-issues  because  they  were  defined  as  non-sociological, 
However  as  different  philosophies  of  science  appear  within  sociology, 
they  not  only  challenge  the  dominant  positivist  philosophy  of  science  , 
but  they  also  reintroduce  philosophy  into  sociology.  They  reintroduce 
at  the  heart  of  sociological  theory  such  "philosophical"  debates  as  the 
Identification  of  competing  philosophies  of  science  and  their  pervasive 
influence  on  sociology. 

IV.  Sociology  and  Philosophy  of  Science 

One  recent  attempt  to  systematically  examine  philosophy  of  science 

within  modern  sociology  is  that  of  Keat  and  Urry  (1975)  Social  Theory 

as  Science.  They  identify  three  main  philosophies:  positivist,  realist, 

11 
and  conventionalist.   Although  they  present  a  lengthy  discussion  of 

these  philosophies,  numerous  writers  have  commented  briefly  on  various 

aspects.  We  shall  use  Keat  and  Urry's  effort  as  the  general  approach 

to  the  issue  of  philosophy  of  science  in  sociology,  referring  to  other 

works  when  appropriate.  The  major  aspects  of  each  philosophy  will  be 

presented  with  cursory  remarks  on  sociology. 

a)   Positivism 

Positivist  sociologists  have  not  written  very  much  recently  on 
12 
positivism.   Most  who  write,  do  not  share  its  philosophy,  namely 

phenomenologists  (Smart  1976;  Filraer  et  al  1972)  and  realists  (Keat 

and  Urry  1975)*  The  features  which  are  usually  stressed  include  the 

following. 
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Naturalism i  In  positivlst  sociology,  naturalism  refers  to  the 
belief  that  social  and  natural  phenomena  are  not  qualitatively  different. 
Consequently,  the  methods,  techniques  and  approaches  of  the  natural 
sciences  are  directly  transposable  to  the  social  sciences  (Thorns  1976:10; 
Lally  in  Thorns  19?6:55)»  ®ne  °f   the  strongest  advocates  of  this  posi- 
tion was  Lundberg  (Keat  and  Urry  1975*91  )• 

Unity  of  science!  If  social  and  natural  phenomena  are  scientifically 
similar,  then  the  development  of  a  unity  of  science  follows  quite  natu- 
rally. All  sciences  are  progressing  towards  a  greater  synthesis  of 
knowledge  where  sciences  will  eventually  lose  their  arbitrary  boundaries 
and  become  one  (Kolakowskl  1968 «8).  Some  sociologists  prefer  a  weaker 
view  of  science  developing  gradually  but  not  necessarily  reaching  that 
particular  outcome.  Two  views  of  this  development  exist  (Keat  and  Urry 
1975»24).  Science  either  develops  through  accumulation  of  facts,  in- 
creasing accuracy  of  information,  and  development  of  increasingly  more 
general  theories,  in  the  inductivist  view;  or  sporadically  as  new  theories 
are  discovered  and  empirically  tested.  In  this  "hypothetico-deductivist" 
view,  not  all  new  theories  are  empirically  acceptable,  thus  making  scien- 
tific progress  unsteady.  Regardless  of  the  approach  preferred,  all  > 
would  agree  to  the  fundamental  unity  of  logic  and  methodology  which 
underlies  all  sciences  and  which  relates  to  the  naturalism  mentioned 
above. 

Phenomenalism:  If  such  unity  exists,  it  is  because  all  sciences 
define  reality  in  the  same  way.  For  positivists,  what  is  real,  factual 
and  scientifically  acceptable  as  knowledge  is  observable.  Thus  no  dis- 
tinction is  drawn  between  essence  and  phenomenon.  What  cannot  be  per- 
ceived through  sensory  experience  belongs  to  the  realm  of  philosophy 
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and  the  metaphysical  (Kolakowski  196Qtk).     All  other  forms  of  knowledge 
other  than  empirical  observation  are  rejected  as  unscientific,  and  all 
knowledge  which  claims  a  distinction  between  the  essence  of  an  object 
and  its  observable  manifestation  is  rejected  as  metaphysical  fabrication. 

Nominalism t  Kolakowski  (1968«5)  relates  this  label  to  the  idea 
that  scientific  knowledge  must  rest  an  real  concrete  objects.  This  re- 
quires two  different  kinds  of  statements  and  languages:  one  observational, 

13 
the  other  theoretical.    Keat  and  Urry  (1975? 18)  refer  to  the  "ontolo- 

gical  and  eplstemological  privilege"  of  observational  language,  that  is 
only  the  observational  language  is  accepted  by  positivists  as  having 
real  referents  in  the  physical  world.  As  a  result,  epistemologically, 
terms  in  this  language  have  the  greatest  truth,  or  the  highest  degree 
of  certainty  to  them. 

Theory  neutrality?  It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  observational 
language  is  theory  neutral  since  it  refers  to  real,  actual  things. 
Thus  this  language  can  be  verified  as  being  true  or  false  without 
referring  to  theory  (Keat  and  Urry  1975s 19).  The  same  does  not  apply 
to  theoretical  language  since  its  truth  or  accuracy  can  only  be  assessed 
in  reference  to  observational  terms. 

Another  aspect  to  theory  neutrality  which  also  relates  to  pheno- 
menalism, is  its  application  to  facts.  Facts  are  seen  as  being  theory 
neutral  or  theory  independant.  All  can  agree  on  the  facts,  it  is  the 
interpretations  of  facts  (theory)  which  is  problematic. 

Value  neutrality t  Not  only  are  facts  theory  and  value  neutral  but 
scientific  knowledge  is  also  value  neutral  (Thorns  1976il0;5?).  The 
question  is  not  simply  the  rejection  of  values  and  beliefs  as  a  source 
of  knowledge,  but  rather  seeing  the  whole  scientific  enterprise  as  being 
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objective  and  free  of  values.  This  gave  rise  to  the  debate  on  value  - 

Ik 
free  sociology,  based  largely  on  a  misinterpretation  of  Weber  ,  propa- 
gated by  the  Influential  Parsons  (Zeitlin  1973*58).  Although  today 
few  would  support  the  extreme  position  of  seeing  all  sociology  as  value 
free,  «uch  difficulty  remains  in  determining  the  demarcation  between 
objective  value  free  knowledge  and  value  based  interpretation. 

Correspondence  rules i  The  separation  of  theory  from  facts  in  all 
positivist  social  sciences  raises  the  problem  of  relating  the  "ontologi- 

cally  and  epistemologically  privileged"  language  to  the  inferior  theore- 

15 
tical  language  .  The  translation  of  one  to  the  other  requires  increa- 
singly complex  rules,  detailed  and  complex  operationalizations,  an  ever 
greater  number  of  indicators  and  statistical  tests  of  indicators  to 
overcome  the  problem.  Yet,  the  problem  always  remains!  are  the  concepts 
and  theoretical  terms  accurately  translated  into  observational  language, 
or  is  some  vitally  crucial  element  left  out? 

Theoryt  Keat  and  Urry  (1975*13-16)  claim  that  for  positivists, 
theories  are  simply  sets  of  highly  general  universal  statements  to  be 

empirically  verified  through  observation  and  experiment.  Few  positivists 

16 
today  would  argue  for  conclusively  proving  theories.    Consequently 

two  partial  solutions  have  been  developed.  Conf  irmationiots   argue 
for  strengthening  a  theory  by  empirically  validating  applications  of 
it,  while  falsificationists  hold  that  a  theory  is  strengthened  by  pro- 
ving competing  theories  to  be  false  (hypothetico-deductive  method). 
Both  accept  empirical  research  as  the  objective  basis  for  science,  and 
both  believe  that  theories  which  are  accepted  are  "universal  statements 
about  regular  contingent  relationships  in  nature"  (Keat  and  Urry  1975' 16). 
On  the  other  hand,  positivists  see  models  simply  as  heuristic  aids  which 
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help  one  to  understand  a  theory.  But  such  analogies  and  representations 
are  nothing  more  than  psychological  crutches  to  assist  understanding, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  knowledge  as  such  (Keat  and  Urry  1975523). 

ConservAism >  A  criticism  raised  especially  by  the  Frankfurt  School 
Is  that  positivist  sociology  leads  to  the  acceptance  of  the  status  quo 
since  it  rejects  any  non-empirical  knowledge  as  being  non-scientific 
(Keat  and  Urryl 975*220).  Since  this  sociology  is  concerned  with  society 
the  way  it  is  rather  than  the  way  it  could  or  should  be,  it  leads  to 
political  conservatism.  Or  as  Stinchcombe  (1968:91 )  described  it  in 
terms  of  functionalism:  its  conservatism  consists  of  "...  a  feeling 
that...  homeostatic  variables  constitute  a  list  of  good  things  about 
societies  and  that  focusing  on  the  positive  consequences  of  existing 
institutions  tends  in  a  conservative  direction" 

Both  are  partly  correct.  At  best  positivism  leads  to  reformism. 
But  conservatism  inherent  in  positivism  originates  mostly  in  its  ontology 
Phenomenalism  requires  positivists  to  accept  phenomena  at  face  value. 
As  a  result  fetishes  are  accepted  a  real,  rather  than  as  a  facade  for 
an  underlying  reality.  Examples  of  this  are  seeing  the  market  in  eco- 
nomics and  elections  in  political  science  or  political  sociology  as  all- 
determining.  Stinchcombe  (1968:91 )  for  example  accepts  these  statements 
as  facts.  Such  beliefs  correspond  with  19th  century  liberal-democratic 
ideology,  the  ideological  counterpart  to  positivism.  But  to  explain 
positivist  conservatism  simply  by  its  ideology  or  by  "feelings"  is  to 
overlook  its  primary  source:  its  ontology.  One  is  tempted  to  transform 
Hegel's  proposition:  "What  is  rational  is  actual  and  what  is  actual  is 
rational?  (Bender  1975«15)  to  read:"What  is  observable  is,  what  is,  is 
observable"  For  Kolakowski  (1968:204)  this  phenomenalism  and  the  dorai- 
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nant  value  system  together  explain  the  posltlvists'  tendency  to  favour 
parliamentary  democracy  as,  at  most,  Social  democrats. 

Causal  theory t  One  final,  but  essential  feature  of  positivism  is 
its  Humean  regularity  theory  of  causation.  For  posltlvists,  science 
is  an  attempt  to  develop  knowledge  which  permits  prediction  and  expla- 
nation of  events  in  the  world.  This  is  done  by  constructing  general 
theories  expressing  regular  relationships  that  research  demonstrates 
actually  exist.  For  posltlvists,  ability  to  predict  such  relationships 
also  comprises  ability  to  explain.  Causes  are  explained  by  regularities 
rather  than  by  logical  or  natural  necessity.  The  same  applies  to  expla- 
nations of  events  using  J.S.Mills'set  of  conditions,  where  no  one  condi- 
tion alone  is  sufficient.  According  to  Keat  and  Urry  (197501-2)  this 
set  of  conditions  is  still  founded  on  a  regularity  theory  since  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions. 

Although  other  aspects  of  positivist  sociology  could  be  indicated, 
the  above  points  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  Comtian  distinction  bet- 
ween philosophy  and  science  has  prevented  positivists  from  identifying 
philosophy  in  their  own  science.  Thus  most  fail  to  see  that  the  assump- 
tion of  dealing  only  with  empirically  based  knowledge  is  itself  part 
of  a  philosophy  of  science,  part  of  a  belief  system.  Or,  in  Kolakowski's 
words i  "...positivism  is  a  normative  attitude  regulating  how  we  are  to 
use  such  terms  as  "knowledge','  "science','  "cognition" ...  .(196813). 

Keat  and  Urry  (1975*71-95)  identify  many  sociologists,  especially 
in  the  United  States,  as  positivists.  From  Comte,  Spencer  and  Durkheim, 
they  Include  Merton,  Farsons,  Lund berg,  Cuttman,  Stouffer,  Bales,  Shils, 
to  name  a  few.  The  sociological  theories  associated  with  this  philoso- 
phy Include  structural-functionalism,  symbolic  interactionism,  and 
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exchange  theory.  However,  apart  from  empirical  studies  related  to  these 

theories,  many  of  the  standard  works  on  sociological  theory  are  written 

from  within  this  tradition.  Some  are  openly  apologetic  of  one  theory, 

such  as  Lazarsfeld  (1970)  for  structural-f unctionalism .  Others  simply 

view  all  theory  from  the  positivist  perspective  (Ritzer  1975;  Cohen  1968; 

17  18  19 

Elsenstadt  and  Curelaru  1976  ;  Timasheff  1967  ;  Martindale  197^  ). 

To  complete  Keat  and  Urry,  one  could  identify  specifically  which 

features  above  are  included  in  each  theory  and  its  variants.  Certain 

theories  and  writers  emphasise  certain  features  only.  Also,  as  Keat 

and  Urry  recognize,  these  aspects  can  be  accepted  with  varying  degrees 

of  strength.  However,  such  questions  go  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

b)  Realism 

Since  most  sociology  up  to  the  1969' s  was  positivist,  very  little 
realist  sociology  has  been  done.  According  to  Keat  and  Urry  (1975 '68) 
Marx  remains  one  of  the  few  who  has  written  systematically  within  this 
paradigm.  This  causes  difficulties  in  maintaining  a  distinction  bet- 
ween a  realist  philosophy  of  science  and  Marxism  (Keat  and  Urry  1975 '•  96). 
Their  comments  can  be  grouped  under  naturalism;  causal  theory;  ontology; 
and  models. 

Naturalism  1     Both  positivists  and  realists  accept  a  reality  ex- 
ternal to  man.  However  realists  reject  phenomenalism,  and  have  a  dif- 
ferent theory  of  causation.  Consequently,  realist  naturalism  includes 
an  objective  empirical  world  where  science  can  discover  non-positivist 
causal  relationships.  Except  for  these  points,  the  distinction  which 
Keat  and  Urry  make  between  realist  naturalism  and  positivist  natura- 
lism is  not  very  clear. 
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Causal  Theory i  Realists  share  with  positivists  a  "conception  of 
science  as  an  empirically  based,  rational,  and  objective  enterprise, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  us  with  a  true  explanatory  and 
predictive  knowledge  of  nature."  (Keat  and  Urry  197 5*5) •  However 
realists  differentiate  between  prediction  and  explanation  of  nature, 
and  insist  the  latter  should  be  science's  prime  concern.  To  explain 
a  phenomenon  means  to  discover  its  natural  cause.  A  realist  explana- 
tion consists  in  discovering  a 

"regular  relationship  between  phenomena,  and  some  kind  of  mecha- 
nism that  links  them.  This  requires  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
structures  that  are  present,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  gene- 
rate or  produce  the  phenomenon  to  be  explained."  (Keat  and  Urry 
1975O0). 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  explanation  because  realists  reject 
the  Humean  regularity  theory  of  causation  in  favour  of  a  natural  causal 
theory.  Phenomena  have  natural  or  real  causes.  Prediction  of  future 
events  on  the  basis  of  past  regularities  does  not  reveal  or  explain 
the  actual  cause  of  such  events.  Such  explanations  require  the  other 
elements  of  the  realist  philosophy  of  science. 

Theories i  The   main  objective  of  theory  is  to  explain;  to  provide 
a  description  of  a  regular  relationship  and  its  underlying  cause  of 
structure.  Theory  is  an  attempt  to  actually  describe  reality.  This 
reality  includes  the  phenomenon  to  be  explained,  the  underlying  struc- 
tures and  mechanisms  which  generate  the  phenomenon,  and  an  explana- 
tion of  how  the  latter  generate  the  former  (Keat  and  Urry  197502-6). 

Ontology:  Realist  ontology  differs  from  the  positivist  one  in 
at  least  two  important  aspects.  First,  realists  reject  positivist 
phenomenalism.  A  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  true  object  or  its 
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essence,  and  its  phenomenon  or  appearance.  Since  such  "natures"  are 
not  open  to  direct  observation,  positivists  relegate  them  to  the 
"metaphysical  realm",  the  realm  of  the  scientifically  unprovable.  For 
realists,  objects  have  underlying  "natures"  which  are  disguised  behind 
observable  manifestations,  but  which  can  also  be  perceived  through 
their  effects  on  other  phenomena. 

Another  aspect  to  be  considered  is  that  unlike  positivists,  no 
distinction  is  made  between  observational  and  theoretical  language. 
No  ontological  privilege  is  given  to  observational  language  since  the- 
oretical terms  presumably  refer  to  real  facts.  Thus  realists  avoid 
the  problem  of  correspondence  rules  which  plague  positivists. 

Realists  argue  that  terms  cannot  be  classified  by  the  positivist 
dichotomy  observational/ theoretical,  because  many  terms  are  both.  It 
is  assumed  that  if  terms  are  relatively  unproblematic  at  the  observa- 
tional level,  they  remain  unproblematic  at  the  theoretical  level. 
Terms  can  also  be  defined  by  means  of  analogies  from  some  already 
understood  term.  Since  both  observational  and  theoretical  terms  have 
ontological  value,  theories  become  actual  descriptions  of  social  rea- 
lity. Thus  they  are  not  simply  generalizations,  heuristic  devices,  or 
abstract  conjectures.  Theoretical  terms  refer  to  real  things  which 
are  explained  by  theories  describing  the  true  nature  of  the  phenomenon, 
and  the  underlying  structures  and  mechanisms  that  are  its  natural 
cause.  Science  progresses  inasmuch  as  theories  and  terms  become 
increasingly  accurate  and  precise  descriptions  of  social  or  natural 
reality  (Keat  and  Urry  197508-44). 

Models t     Realists  see  models  as  a  relatively  early  stage  in  the 
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process  of  developing  a  theory.  Models  are  analogies  drawn  from 
known  phenomena  to  unknown  and  often  unobservable  phenomena.  "Models 
are  of  a  subject  and  modelled  on  a  source."  (Keat  and  Urry  1975*  33  )• 
Thus  an  analogy  is  drawn  from  the  underlying  structures  and  mechanism 
of  a  known  case  or  similar  phenomenon  (source  of  the  model)  to  those 
of  the  phenomenon  to  be  explained  (subject  of  the  model).  As  such 
•odels  are  attempts  to  describe  underlying  structures  and  mechanisms, 
and  since  these  are  accepted  as  real,  models  become  a  description  of 
actually  existing  entities  and  relations.  One  of  the  main  activities 
of  scientific  research  is  to  extend  these  models  in  empirically  testa- 
ble form  and  test  them.  In  this  respect, positivists  would  argue  rea- 
lists are  doing  hypothesis  testing.  But  such  model  testing  refers  to 
real  natural  causal  relationships  rather  than  generalizations  from 
empirical  observation  of  regularities.  Keat  and  Urry  (197 5 O^)  indi- 
cate differences  in  positivist  and  realist  ontological  premises  result- 
ing not  only  in  different  uses  for  models,  but  in  altogether  different 
conceptions  of  models.  Positivists  develop  models  by  "a  process  of 
abstraction  and  idealization  of  the  concrete."  For  realists,  "abstrac- 
tion and  idealization  are  involved  in  the  relationship  between  the 
elements  of  the  model  and  the  essence  that  it  represents"  (Keat  and 
Urry  1975«135). 

TTiese  are  essentially  the  main  features  which  Keat  and  Urry 
associate  with  realism.  As  stated  earlier,  they  identify  Marx  as  the 
only  social  scientist  who  consistently  worked  within  a  realist  philo- 
sophy of  science.  A  realist  sociology  has  yet  to  develop. 
c)  Conventionalism 

The  third  philosophy  of  science  which  Keat  and  Urry  (1975^6-66) 
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discuss  is  conventionalism.  Arising  mostly  out  of  German  phenomenology 
and  American  pragmatism,  it  can  be  traced  mostly  through  Husserl,  Schutz 
(Smart  1976:ch.3),  Bretano  and  Max  Scheler  .(Ritzer  1975:103;  Zeitlin 
1 973 i 167-170)  and  partly  through  Max  Weber  (Zeitlin  1 973 « 1 67-170 ) 
and  Marxism  (Smart  19?6s  115-1^-9;  Zeitlin  1973:167-170). 

There  exist  few  attempts  to  identify  the  main  features  of  its 
philosophy  of  science,  apart  from  Keat  and  Urry  (l975s46-65),  but  these 
seem  fragmentary  and  incomplete (Lally  in  Thorns  197 61 62 5  Turner  1978; 
395-402;  Ritzer  1975»109-112).  The  main  aspects  usually  include  anti- 
natural  ism,  "value  partiality1,'  and  relativity. 

Anti-naturalism  :  Unlike  positivists  and  realists,  conventionalists 
reject  the  idea  that  an  "objective  social  reality  exists  independent 
of  knowing  human  sub jects" (Lally  in  Thorns  1976:59).  In  its  most  extreme 
form  of  idealism,  only  the  image  or  ideas  man  develops  of  reality  are 
seen  as  real.  Today,  most  would  accept  a  modified  version  which  calls 
for  a  shift  of  emphasis  from  the  material  objective  world  to  the  sub- 
jective world  of  consciousness.  Most  agree  that  the  former  exists, 
but  argue  that  knowledge  of  the  world  depends  on  man's  consciousness. 
Universal  empirical  knowledge  is  not  possible  because  all  knowledge  is 
based  on  a  system  of  beliefs  (Keat  and  Urry  1975:142-144).  Since  all 
science  carries  varying  elements  of  subjectivity,  the  focus  of  science 
is  not  objective  reality  but  rather  the  manner  in  which  man  makes  sense, 
establishes  order  and  gives  meaning  to  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  This 
idea  can  be  expanded  by  looking  at  other  features  of  this  philosophy  . 

Value  partiality:  I  suggest  this  term  as  an  opposite  to  "value 
neutrality"  so  as  to  regroup  a  number  of  aspects.  First  it  means  that 
theory  neutral  facts  are  not  possible.  That  people  agree  on  a  given 
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fact  simply  Indicates  that  they  share  the  same  meaning  system  for 
evaluating  or  identifying  facts.  Perception  is  influenced  by,  if  not 
a  reflection  of,  values,  ideas,  and  general  knowledge.  Consequently 
definition  and  even  perception  of  the  objective  world  depends  on  one's 
perception  of  the  world. 

Since  data  on  facts  are  value  laden,  scientific  knowledge  becomes 
simply  a  system  of  symbols  for  making  sense  of  the  world.  As  such 
scientific  theories  have  no  precedence  over  other  meaning  systems. 
Also,  scientific  theories  and  science  as  a  whole  requires  study  and 
explanation  just  as  any  other  system  of  knowledge  (Turner  1978 :42l). 
Implicit  in  this  is  rejection  of  the  positivist  "unity  of  science"  and 
"theory  neutrality  of  observational  language"  If  facts  are  theory  laden 
so  is  the  language  used  to  describe  them. 

The  Frankfurt  School  goes  further  than  most,  claiming  that  science 
not  only  can  not,  but  should  not  be  value  neutral  (Lally  in  Thorns  1976:67). 
Social  science  should  be  programmatic.  It  should  seek  to  change  society 

in  regards  not  only  to  social  problems,  but  to  the  very  structure 
of  society,  so  as  to  overcome  fundamental  problems  such  as  alienation. 

Rejection  of  value  neutrality  has  other  implications  which  can  be 
regrouped  under  the  following  heading. 

Relativity:  Implicit  in  conventionalist  ontology  is  the  notion 
that  theories  cannot  be  empirically  verified.  Today  few  argue  for  a 
definitive  or  conclusive  proof  or  disproof  of  a  theory.  Most  argue 
for  varying  degrees  of  confirmation.  The  problem  that  this  raises  is 
the  development  of  criteria  for  choosing  between  theories.  Keat  and 
Urry  (1975:^9)  indicate  Lakatos'  solution  of  abandoning  a  theory  only 
if  an  alternate  theory  explains  all  the  first  one  explained,  and  still 
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generates  predictions  not  derivable  from"  the  first  theory,  "some  of 
which  have  been  confirmed  by  empirical  testing" .  However  this  solution 
rests  on  the  assumption  of  value  neutrality  of  facts  and  theories. 

All  approaches  seeking  to  compare  theories,  either  for  evaluation 
or  syntheses,  assume  the  possibility  of  translating  the  observations, 
concepts,  and"facts"  of  both  theories  into  a  common  language . (Keat  and 
Urry  1975'50)»  Conventionalists  argue  that  even  a  theory  neutral  obser- 
vational language  is  not  possible.  Theory  affects  perception  and  defi- 
nition of  data.  Consequently  it  is  not  possible  to  rationally  compare 
or  evaluate  their  explantory  powers.  This  brings  us  back  to  Kuhn,  dis- 
cussed earlier,  and  his  claim  that  all  methodological  standards  and  . 
rules  are  paradigm  dependent. 

For  conventionalists,  theories  and  observations  always  Include  a 
subjective  element,  either  of  the  researcher  directly  involved,  or 
within  the  larger  scientific  community  which  developed  and  supports  a 
particular  theory  and  method  of  observation.  Even  if  facts  could  be 
objectively  determined,  there  could  always  be  more  than  one  explanatory 
hypothesis,  and  the  one  to  be  chosen  as  true  or  better,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  experience  (Kolakowski  1968:1^3).  Thus  rejection  of  value 
neutrality  of  facts  and  scientific  knowledge  result  in  relativity  in 
theory,  methodology  and  substantive  knowledge.  Everything  becomes  rela- 
tive to  the  meaning  system  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

If  positivist  sociology  seeks  to  disembody  itself  from  philosophy, 
conventionalism  seeks  its  integration.  For  positivists,  the  conventiona- 
list emphasis  on  man's  consciousness  automatically  places  all  such  socio- 
logy in  the  metaphysical  realm.  However,  Keat  and  Urry  argue  that  the 
issue  is  not  science  versus  philosophy,  but  rather  conflicting  philosophies 
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of  science.  Thus  they  identify  Schutz'  phenomenology  (1&J-5),  Levi- 
Strauss'  structuralism  (l?3-^)  and  the  Frankfurt  School  with  Marcuse 
and  Adorno  (218-221)  as  conventionalist  social  theories.  Again  one  can 
elaborate  considerably  on  the  specific  philosophical  premisses  of  the 
major  works  related  to  these  theories. 

Y   Sociology  and  Materialism 

The  main  argument  which  underlies  this  paper  is  the  need  for  philo- 
sophy to  understand  social  theory.  Some  of  the  errors  and  difficulties 
of  discussing  social  theory  without  philosophy  were  demonstrated.  These 
include  superficial  synthese  and  taxonomies  of  theories  which  compound 
confusion  rather  than  enlighten.  I  also  indicated  the  inadequacies  of 
including  only  a  simple  awareness  of  some  of  the  underlying  assumptions 
to  theories.  Vhat  is  needed  are  systematic  discussions  and  expositions 
of  philosophical  traditions  and  premisses  ingrained  into  social  theory. 
One  such  exposition,  that  of  Keat  and  Urry,  as  supported  by  others, 
was  presented.  Their  effort  could  be  expanded  substantially.  It  can 
no  doubt  be  challenged  on  numerous  points,  especially  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient distinction  between  the  realist  and  the  positivist  philosophies. 
Their  work  is  far  from  final,  but  at  least  it  gives  some  idea  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  exercise,  an  exercise  which  seems  totally  alien  to  the 
writers  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  paper. 

The  problem  so  far  appears  to  be  philosophical:  the  discovery  and 
identification  of  philosophical  underpinnings  in  theory  formulation, 
and  their  effect  on  empirical  research.  Thus  the  problem  can  be  defined 
as  one  of  competing  philosophies  of  science  which  provide  legitimation 
for  non-positivist  sociology.  It  is  an  attempt  to  expand  the  definition 
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of  "science"  so  that  non-positivist  sociologists  will  have  their  work 
accepted,  or  at  least  tolerated,  as  "science"  within  the  social  science 
community.  As  long  as  non-positivists  have  to  prove  the  scientificity 
of  their  work  according  to  the  canons  and  criteria  of  established  socio- 
logy, they  face  the  choice  of  distorting  their  work  into  variants  of 

20 
the  dominant  paradigm  ,  or  having  it  rejected  as  un-scientific.  The 

scientificity  of  non-positivist  sociology  cannot  be  demonstrated  on  the 
basis  of  positivist  canons.  So,  philosophy  of  science  not  only  justifies 
and  legitimates  non-positivist  sociology,  but  even  challenges  the  domi- 
nant paradigm.  One  might  then  expect  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  to 
expand  on  this  dimension. 

However,  this  definition  of  the  problem  can  easily  lead  to  theore- 
tical relativity  where  empirical  research  and  theory  formulation  are 
defended  on  the  basis  of  competing  notions  of  science.  For  Keat  and 
Urry,  this  would  be  identified  as  a  conventionalist  argument,  that  of 
competing  meaning  systems.  Like  Kuhn,  one  can  argue  that    alternate 
paradigms  are  challenging  the  dominant  paradigm,  and  preparing  the  ground 
for  a  scientific  revolution.  These  two  positions  of  complete  replace- 
ment of  the  dominant  paradigm  or  of  paradigm  coexistence  correspond  to 
the  strong  and  weak  version  of  the  same  conventionalist  argument.  Never- 
theless, many  sociologists  will  be  more  than  happy  to  stop  here.  A  few 
may  wish  to  push  their  analysis  further. 

If  the  notion  of  theoretical  relativity  outlined  earlier  is  rejected, 
the  problem  has  to  be  defined  differently.  It  can  be  redefined  as  two 
very  broad  and  general  philosophical  traditions,  materialism  and  idea- 
lism. As  long  as  the  debate  remains  within  idealist  philosophy,  the 
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earlier  definition  of  the  problem  is  adequate  and  the  suggested  solution 
of  greater  tolerance  for  non-positivlst  sociology  is  satisfactory.  As 
a  redefinition  of  the  problem  situates  the  debate  outside  idealism, 
philosophy  of  science  becomes  incomplete,  inadequate. 

To  redefine  the  problem  as  a  materialist-idealist  dichotomy,  with 
the  regrouping  of  conventionalism  and  positivism  in  the  latter  may  appear 
simplistic  at  first  glance.  Yet,  even  Keat  and  Urry  (1975*63-5)  and 
others  (Kolakowski  1968:15^-173;  Hollis  and  Nells  1975sl53-l69)  need 
a  special  category  of  "instrumental ism"  or  "pragmatism"  for  those  who 
combine  positivism  and  conventionalism.  The  materialism-idealism 
dichotomy  involves  a  clash  of  mutually  exclusive  world  views  which  are 
embodied  in  various  philosophical  traditions.  Allen  (1975)  Althusser 
(I976  a)  Balibar  (1978)  and  Hoffman  (1975)  outline  these  world  views, 
raising  numerous  points  of  which  three  are  of  particular  significance 
to  sociology.  These  indicate  the  direction  the  materialist-idealist 
debate  would  take  in  the  discipline. 

The  first  point  is  historical  materialism  versus  marxist  social 
science.  Some  academics  attempt  to  discover  or  develope  a  marxian 
variant  of  their  particular  discipline.  Such  Marxist  social  sciences 
do  not  have  to  be  invented  or  adapted  from  modified  empiricism  or 
phenomenology.  Marxist  science  already  exists  in  historical  materialism. 
It  has  its  own  framework  and  approach.  However  it  transcends  the  arti- 
ficial discipline  boundaries  of  academia.  As  a  result,  Marxist  scholars 
attempting  to  do  historical  materialism  are  constantly  challenged  or 
hindered  by  these  imaginary  boundaries.  Many  academics  who  try  to 
develop   historical  materialism  remain  prisoners  of  these  boundaries. 
A  few  examples  such  as  Smart  and  Zeitlin  were  mentioned  earlier,  not 
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to  exclude  the  countless  humanist  and  empiricist  revisions  of  Marx. 

In  spite  of  Marxist  rhetoric,  they  deform  Marx's  scientific  discoveries 

(Althusser  19?6a.:kl)t 

"Sauf  exception,  ils  sont  encore  aujourd'hui  en  train  de  bricoler 
en  economie  politique,  en  sociologie,  en  ethnologie,  en  anthropolo- 
gic   Leurs  theories,  ce  sont  des  vieilleries  ideologiques, 

rajeunies  a  grand  renfort  de  subtilites  intellectuelles  et  de 
techniques  mathematiques  ultra -modemes." 

It  isn't  that  sociology,  or  any  social  science,  has  nothing  to  contri- 
bute to  Marxism.  Rather  they  can  contribute  inasmuch  as  they  share  a 
common  materialist  philosophy  and  are  incorporated  into  Marxist  science: 
hiAorical  materialism. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  issue  is  not  just  one  of  finding  a 
suitable  and  acceptable  philosophy  of  science  for  Marxism  as  Keat  and 
Urry  seem  to  suggest.  Making  Marxism  academically  acceptable  is  a  very 
difficult  problem  for  its  practitioners.  One  solution  is  to  use  diffe- 
rent philosophies  of  science  to  disguise  dialectical  materialism.  To 
do  so  is  to  sneak  Marxism  in  through  the  back  door.  Such  a  strategy, 
whether  conscious  or  not,  tends  to  weaken  and  dilute  Marxism.  By 
seeking  to  make  Marxism  academically  acceptable  in  this  fashion,  the 
danger  is  very  great  that  it  will  be  transformed  into  a  variant  of  the 
dominant  conceptualizations  of  social  science.  One  risks  making  it  safe 
and  uncritical. 

Historical  materialism  has  its  philosophical  base:  dialectical 
materialism.  There  is  no  need  to  seek  other  philosophies  to  support 
it.  What  has  to  be  defended  is  not  philosophy  of  science  but  dialectical 
materialism. 

Introducing  a  Marxist  world  view  into  academia  is  not  a  purely 
intellectual  exercise.  As  Althusser  (l976a:^2)  explains: 
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"Lea  conceptions  du  monde  sont  icpresentees  dans  le  domaine  de  la 
theorie...  par  la  phllosophie.  La  philosophie  represente  la  lutte 
des  classes  dans  la  theorie.  C'est  pourquoi  la  philosophie  est 
une  lutte,  et  lutte  fondamentalement  politique:  lutte  de  classe." 

Superficially,  the  struggle  in  which  Marxist  academics  are  involved  is 

that  of  having  historical  materialism  accepted  as  a  science,  and  work 

done  in  historical  materialism  accepted  as  scientific. 

"Ve  therefore  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  speak  (as  all  the 
classics  have  done)  of  Marxist  theory,  and  within  theory,  of  a 
science  ,  and  a  philosophy. . .we  must  fight  for  the  word  science.." 
(Althusser  19?6b:l6). 

At  first  glance  this  seems  simple  enough,  but  its  simplicity  is  mis- 
leading for  this  task  embodies  what  Allen  refers  to  as  the  class  struggle 
between  bourgeois  and  proletarian  ideology(l975:42,53,231 ).  Getting 
historical  materialism  accepted  by  academia  as  a  "science"  involves  a 
direct  challenge  of  the  dominant  conception  of  science,  the  dominant 
parcelization  of  knowledge  into  arbitrary  disciplines,  and  the  dominant 
ideology  as  institutionalized  into  the  academic  community.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  a  question  of  competing  philosophies  of  science,  but  rather 
class  struggle  in  academia,  which  is  our  third  point. 

The  dominant  paradigm  reflects  the  ideological  hegemony  of  the 
bourgeoisie  in  one  particular  ideological  apparatus.   The  domination 
of  the  bourgeois  ideology  in  academia  accounts  for  the  weakness  of 
Marxist  science  and  theory. 

"Or  ce  scandale  theorique  n'est  pas  du  tout  un  scandale.  C'est  un 
effet  de  la  lutte  de  ciasse  ideologique:  car  c'est  l'ideologie 
bourgeoise,  la  "culture"  bourgeoise  qui  est  au  pouvoir,  qui  exerce 
"l'hegemonie"  Dans  leur  masse,  les  intellectuels  communistes  et 
marxistes,  sont  sauf  exceptions,  domines  dans  leur  theorie  par 
l'ideologie  bourgeoise.  Sauf  exceptions,  les  sciences  humaines 
aussi."  (Althusser  19?6at4l) 

Bourgeois  Ideological  hegemony  explains" the  fact  that  they  (scientists) 

most  often  present  themselves  in  the  terminology  of  Marxism,  "tinkering 
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around"  with  and  turning  inside  out  its  major  theses"  (Balibar  1978»7). 
Superficial  use  of  Marxist  terminology  and  categories  disguises  "radical 
chic"  bourgeois  social  science.  It  also  confuses  the  issues  involved 
whenever  they  appear. 

The  struggle  manifests  itself  in  publishing,  in  hiring  practises, 
in  thesis  committees,  undergraduate  papers,  graduate  exams,  conferences 
and  seminars;  in  every  academic  activity  in  which  different  conceptions 
of  science  clash  as  an  expression  of  class  struggle.  This  aspect  of 
philosophy  in  sociology  needs  further  elaboration,  for  class  struggle 
in  social  theory  is  directly  related  to,  and  even  a  part  of  the  prole- 
tarian class  struggle.  One  simply  has  to  compare  the  development  of 
Marxist  studies  where  the  proletarian  movement  is  strong,  in  such 
countries  as  Italy  and  France  with  that  of  English  Canada  or  the 
United  States  where  it  is  weak. 

Also,  the  relative  autonomy  of  ideological  apparatuses  such  as  the 
university  is  crucial  in  explaining  the  current  tolerance  and  even  the 
need  for  a  token  Marxist  in  each  social  science  department  of  these 
"liberal"  institutions.  These  are  some  fundamental  aspects  of  philo- 
sophy as  class  struggle  in  the  social  sciences  which  a  detailed  analy- 
sis would  have  to  include.  The  struggle  is  ideological  but  it  is  class 
struggle  nevertheless,  and  it  permeates  the  University. 

In  conclusion,  the  problem  is  not  simply  that  of  identifying 
"philosophical  underpinnings"  in  social  theory,  but  rather  that  of  re- 
placing idealist  philosophy  with  materialist  philosophy.  To  do  so  is 
to  challenge  and  weaken  the  dominant  ideology  as  it  exists  in  social 
science  and  as  it  is  institutionalized  within  academia. 
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Conclusion 

The  relationship  between  philosophy  and  sociological  theory  has 
been  described  in  this  paper  as  utterly  lacking  in  much  of  the  litera- 
ture, and  quite  superficial  in  most  of  the  rest.  Some  of  the  resulting 
problems  were  indicated,  as  well  as  one  attempt  to  use  philosophy  of 
science  to  overcome  them.  That  competing  philosophies  of  science  tend 
to  result  in  theoretical  relativity  forced  the  analysis  one  step 
further,  to  the  materialism-idealism  dichotomy.  An  easy  criticism 
of  this  paper  will  be  that  these  two  world  views,  or  conceptualizations 
have  not  been  outlined.  Similarly  the  points  of  historical  materialism, 
dialectical  materialism,  and  class  struggle  in  academia,  especially  in 
relation  to  sociology,  were  not  fully  elaborated. 

To  reply  by  refering  to  one's  sources  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
That  these  points  in  themselves  provide  more  than*  enough  material  for 
another  lengthy  paper  is  a  partial  excuse.  After  all,  these  points  were 
presented  simply  to  indicate  the  direction  a  more  complete  analysis 
should  take. 

Another  partial  answer  is  that  many  critics  insist  other  people 
do  the  work  for  them.  Parading  under  different  shades  of  radicalism, 
they  display  a  chronic  allergy  to  Marxist  classics  and  serious  neo- 
Harxist  literature.  Eager  to  attack  numerous  injustices  in  society, 
these  "safe  radicals"  insist  on  constantly  referring  to  theoretical 
models  and  approaches  which,  at  their  best,  have  never  lead  to  anything 
but  reformism.   Satisfied  with  diluted  and  eroded  interpretations  of 
Marxist  science,  they  are  unable  to  penetrate  beyond  the  intellectual 
barriers  of  the  dominant  paradigm. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  University  remains  liberal,  and  bourgeois  hegemony 
is  not  too  threatened,  either  internally,  or  at  the  world  level  such 
as  in  recent  events  in  Africa,  Marxists  can  expect  tokenism  to  continue. 
In  liberal  institutions,  Marxist  philosophy  and  science  can  be  defended. 
If  conditions  worsen,  we  can  expect  some  replay  of  McCarthyite  witchhunts, 
In  a  conservative  setting,  Marxists  will  be  lucky  if  they  can  get  away 
with  competing  philosophies  of  science. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1.  A  full  article  could  be  written  on  this  topic  alone,  illustrating  the 
influence  of  Hayek,  Hempel,  and  Wittgenstein  for  example  on  sociologists. 
One  is  also  reminded  of  the  Popper-Adorno  debate  among  others.  T.  Kuhn's 
The  Structure  of  Scientific  Revolutions  has  had  a  significant  impact  on 
sociology,  of  which  certain  aspects  will  be  discussed  in  this  paper. 

2.  For  a  lengthy  discussion  and  Marxist  critique  of  the  influence  of  Kuhn 
and  his  use  of  the  paradigm  concept  on  sociology  see  Allen  (l975:3-66). 

3.  In  reaction  to  reviewers,  Kuhn  attempted  to  clarify  his  term  by  redefi- 
ning the  metaphysical  level  as  a  "disciplinary  matrix','  a  shared  system 
of  symbols,  beliefs,  models  and  values,  which  identify  a  scientific  com- 
munity (1970 i 17 6- 186).  The  second  level,  he  now  refers  to  as  exemplars 
which  while  being  part  of  the  matrix,  are  of  a  lower  order.  These  pro- 
vide models  as  examples  from  which  solutions  to  current  research  pro- 
blems can  be  drawn.  The  term  "paradigm"  could  be  retained  for  this 
level,  according  to  Kuhn  (1970:186-190). 

4,_  Turner's  use  of  the  concept  paradigm  conforms  closely  to  that  of  Kuhn. 
Also  his  account  of  sociological  theory  can  correspond  to  Kuhn's  theory 
if  one  sees  structural-functionalisra  as  a  dominant  paradigm  carrying 
this  discipline  through  a  period  of  "normal  science"  over  the  last  two 
generations  or^so,  and  ethnomethodology  as  the  emerging  paradigm,  in 
this  "crisis  of  sociology".  However  this  would  be  unfair  to  Turner 
since  his  account  has  relatively  little  to  do  with  Kuhn's  theory, 
depite  the  easy  similarity. 

5.  Allen  (l975:^2)  is  quite  categorical  on  this  point.  He  states  that  the 
only  two  conceptualizations  of  social  reality  possible  are  of  static 
versus  dynamic  phenomenon.  It  is  on  either  one  of  these  two  irreconci- 
lable initial  assumptions  that  various  social  theories  are  erected, 
adding  further  supporting  assumptions  as  they  develope.  The  premise 

of  social  reality  as  static  phenomenon  is  so  fundamental  to  accepted 
theories  of  social  reality  that  practitioners  hardly  ever  question  it. 
According  to  Allen,  this  initial  premise  is  so  pervasive  that  discussions 
usually  remain  at  the  level  of  secondary  assumptions  and  differences. 

6.  For  incisive  reviews  and  critiques  of  Gouldner's  book,  see  Shaw(l973) 
for  a  narxian  perspective;  and  Rhoads  (1972)  for  a  positivist  pro- 
Parsons  perspective. 

7.  Thorns  (1976)  presents  a  collection  of  essays  which  address  such 
questions.  Although  most  of  the  authors  reveal  their  positivist  trai- 
ning, they  indicate  at  least  an  awareness  that  ethnomethodology  and 
Althusser,  for  example,  are  not  simply  branch  offs  from  normal  socio- 
logy". 

8.  An  interesting  example  of  one  who  discusses  some  crucial  differences 
between  phenomenology  and  positivist  empiricist  sociology  and  yetcan 
not  resist  the  urge  to  call  for  merging  these  two  approaches  is  Thorns 
(1976:161-177).  Less  remarkable  examples  are  Ritzer  (1975;  and  Catton 
(in  Thorns  1976:25-52). 
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9.  Van  den  Berghe  (196?)  claims  to  synthesize  Marx  and  structural-function- 
alism.  In  fact  he  synthesizes  an  empiricist  reading  of  Marx  with  an 
equally  empiricist  structural-functionalism.  The  same  argument  applies 
to  Smart  (l9?6)  with  phenomenology  and  Marx,  and  Zeitlin  (1973)  with 
Marx  and  social  psychology.  For  critiques  of  such  facile  syntheses, 
see  Applebaum  (1978)  and  Swingewood  (l970). 

10.  Turner  ( 1978:21-22)  makes  much  the  same  statement  regarding  Comte  and 
the  separation  of  philosophy  from  sociology. 

11.  Bhaskar(l975)  refers  to  these  as:  empirical  realism,  transcendental 
realism,  and  transcendental  idealism.  Bhaskar  does  not  explore  socio- 
logy as  such,  but  presents  a  systematic  analysis  of  these  philosophies 
of  science. 

12.  Turner  (1978:393)  for  example  identifies  three  features  to  positivist 
sociology.  These  could  be  labelled  phenomenalism,  unity  of  science  and 
nominalism.  However  his  description  is  in  such  general  terms  that  it 
could  apply  to  more  than  one  philosophy  of  science.  More  accurate  sum- 
maries of  positivism  are  found  in  Thorns  (l976:9-22;55_75;  Bottomore 
1975*9;  Giddens  1974:2-8).  Kolakowski  (1968)  presents  an  excellent 
elaboration  of  positivist  philosophy.  Giddens  (1974)  presents  an 
interesting  collection  of  articles  by  phenomenologists  and  critical 
theorists,  against  the  positivism  which  he  defends  in  the  introduction. 

13.  Hollis  and  Nells  (1975:4-10)  identify  these  as  synthetic  and  analytic 
statements,  in  economics.  The  major  part  of  their  book  is  a  criticism 
of  positivist  separation  of  fact  from  theory,  which  provides  the  basis 
for  a  sustained  criticism  of  neo-classical  theory  in  economics. 

14.  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  Weber's  position,  and  of  some  objections 
to  it,  see  Keat  and  Urry  (1975:196-204). 

15.  For  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  problems  positivist  economists  face  in 
developing  correspondence  rules,  see  Hollis  and  Nells  (1975 '89-1 06). 
Keat  and  Urry  (l975:20-22;l60-l)  address  this  problem  in  social  science 
in  general,  and  in  sociology  in  particular. 

16.  This  aspect  of  theory  verification  is  referred  to  as  the  "logical  pro- 
blem of  induction"  (Keat  and  Urry  1975'-15)  or  the  "inductive  problem" 
(Hollis  and  Nells  1975:11 ).c  The  problem  is  essentially  that  of  predic- 
ting future  outcomes  on  the  basis  of  past  experience.  To  do  so  is  to 
go  beyond  knowledge  provided  by  observation.  For  an  excellent  elabora- 
tion of  this  problem,  that  of  correspondence  rules,  and  the  necessity 
for  hypothesis  testing  as  the  only  road  to  cumulative  knowledge,  by  a 
positivist  sociologist,  see  Zetterberg  (1954). 

17.  One  of  the  most  recent  efforts  at  systematically  exposing  sociological 
theory  is  that  of  Eisenstadt  and  Curelaru.  True  to  the  positivist  tra- 
dition, they  seek  to  demonstrate  the  convergence  of  sociological  theory 
since  its  inception  by  Confucius  and  Aristotle,  as  developed  by  the 
founding  fathers  (Marx, Durkheim, .etc.)  not  only  in  Europe  and  in  the 
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^£i     ^"Shout  the  world. (The  index  lists  three  continents  IB 
countries  plus  "conununist  bloc"  and  "Scandanavia" . )  However  the 
n£LT?  "^  the  t^h0rS  faCe  in  this  ^tensive  caklo^e  (footnotes 
™%L)   ,   ^"J  ^^^   material"  accounts  for  alSst  So  or  the 
J?5   pages)  is  the  fact  that  much  of  the  literature  refers  to  a  "cri^» 
in  sociology.  Recalling  that  cries  of  "crisis"  generall?  Si™ 
important  breakthroughs  (Preface  IV)  the^thoV^^  Si 
in  ^scribing  the  major  paradigms,  theories,  and  counter-mSels  and 
IS ^MlltL^f   their  bf°ad-  ^tellectual  and  instit^tiotl  fra^e- 
M^'eteSfSf+f  t^ler°n^ BendlX  and  LiP3efs  explanation  of 
Marx  stratification  theory  (25)  they  are  able  to  discover  under  all 

2o^ererflT:Hand  dlscorfen^.  a  -nimng  thrust.  "In  one  w^y  or 

S  SvIlstxius^fLv^r^:^^"/11^5561-  t0  Marcuse-  Phenomenology 
+!L  Tr 4  ,  ?  /     accepted  or  incorporated  the  basic  premisses  of 
the  sociological  tradition  as  developed  by  Toennies,  Weber  and  Scntim 

Thl^n'S;   UifS  *"  the  st™tural-functional  model  and  its  varies" 
Thus  in  the  crucible  of  positivism,  all  contradictory  theor    Varleties 
molten  and  after  discarding  some  slag,  a  new  alloy  forms!  with  its 

ariT^Lf1111,5?  ^K'  "*   ltS  exPla-tory  power  so  overwent 
as  to  propel  sociology  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  present  knowledge 
towards  uncharted  galaxies  of  empirical  reality.     present  *™»ledge 

18.  A  somewhat  older  account  of  the  origins  and  development  of  sociological 
theory,  Timasheff  is  as  much  a  positivist  as  Eisenstadt.  For  example, 
he  spends  four  chapters  on  Comte,  Spencer,  Durkheim  and  Weber  (total 

53  pages)  for  three  pages  on  Marx.  Although  number  of  pages  is  a 
weak  indicator,  he  does  label  Marx  as  "economic  determinism" (^8 )  and 
phenomenology  as  "philosophical  sociology" (ch. 21 ). 

19.  Martindale  (197*0  presents  an  interesting  taxonomy  based  on  the  history 
of  philosophy.  His  eight  cell  typology  can  accommodate  any  theory. 
However,  since  the  whole  typology  is  so  abstract  and  general,  and  since 
Martindale  actually  refers  to  very  few  exemplars,  it  remains  a  hasty 
sketch  in  need  of  a  more  thorough  foundation  even  if  it  were  an  accurate 
reflection  of  sociological  theory. 

20.  As  demonstrated  in  the  first  part  of  the  paper,  the  term  "paradigm" 
is  quite  ambiguous  for  sociologists.  In  this  context,  I  use  the  term 
in  the  sense  of  a  body  of  theories  which  share  the  same  philosophy  of 
science.  For  now,  I  am  using  Keat  and  Urry's  three  philosophies  of 
science  as  being  relevant  for  sociology,  and  with  positivist  philoso- 
phy as  being  the  dominant  one. 
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Trade  Unions  and  the  State:   An   Interpretative  Essay  on   the 
Historical    Development  of  Class  and 
State  Relations   in   Canada,   1889  -   1947 

Daniel   Glenday  and  Christopher  Schrenk 
INTRODUCTION 
This  essay  investigates  the  interaction  between  the  Canadian  state 
and  trade  unions  during  the  first  half  of  this   century  primarily  in 
terms  of  the  political    incorporation  of  trade  unions   in  Canada.     The 
basis  of  our  investigation  is   the  work  of  those  theorists  who  spoke 
to  the  importance  of  the  state  and  trade  unions   under  advanced  capital- 
ism and  whose  familiarity  in  this   area  aided  our  historical   exploration. 
We  discovered  that  incorporation  of  Canada's   Unions  was   an  uneven 
process  with  the  federal    level    taking  the  lead  over  the  provincial. 
We  conclude  by  expanding  on  certain  notions  of  the  state  and  the   role 
trade  unions  play  within  advanced  capitalism. 

Theories  stressing  the  limits   and  possibilities  of  trade   union 
action  in  capitalist  societies   can  be  subsumed  under  two  broad  cate- 
gories.     First,  what  might  broadly  be  termed  the  sociological    tradition 
was   founded  upon  such  writers  as  S.   Perlman   (1928)   in  the  United  States 
and  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  (1902)   in   the  United  Kingdom.     More 
recently,  a  group  based  at  the  Berkeley  Institute  of  Industrial   Rela- 
tions  and  which  included  such  noted  academics   as   Daniel   Bell,   R.    Dubin, 
Clark  Kerr,  S.M.    Lipset  and  A.M.    Ross  came  to  dominate   the   field  in 
the   1950 ' s  and  1960 ' s .      In  Britain  as  well   there  are  many  theorists 
who  belong  in  this   tradition.     Some,  such  as  Alan   Fox  (1974)   and 
J.H.    Goldthorpe  (1974)   are  more   'radical'    in   their  approach     while 
others   like  H.A.    Clegg  (1951),  A.    Flanders    (1965),  H.A.    Turner  (1962), 
G.S.   Bain   (1970),   to  mention   only   a   few,   remain  more   "liberal"    in 
their  orientation.     Second,   there   is   the  Marxist  tradition  which 
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includes   revolutionaries  such  as  K.   Marx,  A.   Grams ci ,   R.   Luxemburg, 
V.   Lenin  and  L.   Trotsky.      It  is   represented  today  by  a  growing  number 
of  young  practioners,  mostly,   though  not  exclusively,  from  Great  Britain: 
Robin  Blackburn   (1967),  Victor  Allen   (1972),   Richard  Hyman   (1971)   and 
Perry  Anderson  (1967). 

THE  SOCIOLOGICAL  APPROACH 
The  dominant  sociological   approach  centres  on   the  changing  dynamics 
of  class  consciousness  and  class  conflict  under  advanced  capitalism. 
Distilling  from  the   literature,  we  can  outline  at  least  five  major 
interrelated  propositions.      First,   industrialization  is  depicted  as   a 
modernizing  trend  which  will  eventually  eliminate  vestiges  of  tradi- 
tional  institutions  and  values.      In  other  words,   the  secular  will   come 
to  replace  the  sacred.       Second,   as  Michael   Mann   (1973:   10)   notes  with 
reference  to  the  "end  of  ideology"   theorists,   their  "central    tenet 
would  be  that  there  is  an  inherent  strain   in   the   industrialization 
process  toward  the  compromise  of  class   interests   and  the  institutiona- 
lization of  conflict."     Third,  once   institutionalized,     class   conflict 
becomes  isolated  or  fragmented  into  separate  spheres  of  dispute.     This 
is  due  to  an  argument  that  sees   the  institutionalization  of  conflict 
necessarily  involving  the  isolation  of  economic  from  political   action. 
As  Mann  further  argues   "the   institutionalization  of  industrial    conflict 
is   nothing  more  nor  less   than  the  narrowing  down  of  conflict  to 
aggressive  economism  and  defensive  control"   (Mann,  1973:   21).      In 
addition,   it  is  held  that  such  conflict  is  so   fragmented  that  it  no 

longer  threatens  social   stability  but  becomes   a  functional   part  of 

2 

society.   Put  another  way,  the  segmentation  of  life  in  advanced  capi- 
talist society  constitutes  an  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  class 
consciousness  (Dunlop:  1958).  Fourth,  the  rising  standard  of  living  or 
working  class  affluence  in  advanced  industrial  societies  inevitably 
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leads   to  a  decline  in  conflict.     And,   finally,   the  working  class   is 
reasonably  content  with  its   lot  and  exhibits   little  indication  of  alien- 
ation, deprivation   or  socialist  consciousness. 

Trade  unions  enter  the  picture     as   reducing  the  class  nature  of 
the  conflict  by  focusing  almost  exclusively  on  economistic  or  instru- 
mental  demands.     They  represent  the  organization  apparatus  which  has 
plugged  into  the  complicated  web  of  government  and  business   agencies, 
boards  and  committees.     Although  it  varies  from  industry  to  industry, 
general 1y  the  older  the  labour  union,   the  more  complete  the  institu- 
tionalization of  class  conflict  would  be,   thereby  reducing  the  necess- 
ity for  the  organization  to  exhibit  a  radical   political    content. 

The  process  of  institutionalization   is  never  complete.     The 
sociological   explanation   for  why  this  happens  can  be   reduced  to  two 
root  factors.      First,  we  must  consider  the  particular  characteristic 
of  each  national   economy;  this   includes   the   important  differences   in 
the  industrial   segments  of  mining,   and  manufacturing,   and  the  service 
sector  which,   in   turn,   result  in  variations   in  the  level   of  legiti- 
mate  trade   union   involvement  in   the  national    economy.      Second,  employers 
of  labour  become  critical    components  in   the  working  out  of  the   role  of 
trade  unions   under  capitalism.     As  employer  attitudes   change   away 
from  what  Richard  Lester  has  called  the  "commodity  concept"  of  employ- 
ment to  the  "welfare  concept",  a  reduction   in  the   intensity  and  violence 
of  industrial   conflict  results.     On   the  other  hand,   the  reverse   is 
also  true.      Class  conflict  will    intensify  if  the  employer  refuses   to 
play  by  the   rules  of  the  game  which   include  trade  union   recognition 
and   collective  bargaining   (Ingham:    1974:    16). 

The  major  thrust  of  the  sociological   approach  characterizes 
capitalist  social    relations   as   tending  towards   the  isolation  of 
conflict   into  separate   industrial    disputes  and  the  narrowing  of 
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conflict  to  aggressive  economism  provided  the  employer  will  play  the 
game.  In  all,  compromise  and  sectoral  conflict  are  seen  to  be  the 
dominant  tendencies  which  bear  on  the  problem  of  trade  unions  under 
advanced  capitalism. 

THE  MARXIST  TRADITION 
The  sociological  approach  has  indeed  borrowed  many  of  the  ideas 

which  were  germane  to  the  Marxist  tradition.  A  key  difference  is  the 

3 
political  thrust  of  their  arguments.   While  the  sociological  approach 

ends  with  the  limited  or  constrained  political  role  of  trade  unions  the 

Marxist  tradition  moves  in  a  revolu  tionary  direction  while  at  the  same 

time  acknowledging  certain  limitations  to  trade  union  action  under 

capitalism. 

The  limitations  of  trade  union  action  under  capitalism  were  seen  to 
be  the  result  of  the  fact  that  trade  unions  crystal li  zed  or  institution- 
alized the  existence  of  the  working  class  in  the  factory.  They  did  not 
transcend  capitalist  social  relations.  Trade  unions  were  the  expression 
of  class  relations  and  as  such  would  become  a  prisoner  of  them.  Conseq- 
uently, as  Lenin  came  to  argue,  the  labour  movement  by  itself  can  only 
develop  trade  union  consciousness  that  is,  "the  conviction  that  it  is 
necessary  to  combine  in  unions,  fight  employers  and  strive  to  compel 
the  government  to  pass  necessary  labour  legislation"  (1967:  117). 
Such  consciousness,  he  argues,  cannot  transcend  the  existing  social 
structure  without  the  intervention  of  a  revolutionary  party.  Socialism 
as  the  political  generalization  of  immediate  economic  interests  had  to 
be  learned,  and  it  was  up  to  the  party  cadres  to  become  the  active 
participants  within  the  working  class  to  bring  about  the  desired  goal. 

We  do  not  intend  to  go  into  any  detail  on  the  historical  exper- 
iences which  led  most  revolutionaries  to  this  position,  nor  will  we 
delve  into  the  important  differences  in  strategy  and  tactics  within  this 
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tradition.  The  problematic  of  the  contracted  political  role  of  trade 
unions  under  advance  capitalism  is  shared  by  both  the  Marxist  and 
sociological  traditions  -  each  of  which  provides  some  indication  as  to 
why  this  has  occurred.  What  distinguishes  the  Marxist  tradition  from 
the  sociological  approach  centers  on  the  theoretical  analysis  of  the 
exploitive  relationship  between  capitalists  and  workers.  The  inherently 
antagonistic  interests  between  the  two  great  classes  of  capitalism  rest 
on  the  appropriation  of  surplus  value  by  capitalists  from  the  working 
class.  Therefore,  the  incorporation  of  the  working  class  and  its 
organizations  can  only  be  of  limited  success.  The  fundamental  contrad- 
iction still  remains  and  is  a  constant  source  of  conflict  for  the 
system  as  a  whole  (Hyman,  1975:  68,  96,  103). 

One,  but  by  no  means  the  only  Marxist  to  contribute  to  the  under- 
standing of  this  problematic  was  Leon  Trotsky.  Just  before  his  assass- 
ination he  was  investigating  the  question  of  the  role  of  trade  unions 
under  late  ...capitalism  (1975).  He  added  certain  dimensions  to  the 
study  of  this  problem  by  stressing  trade  union  bureaucratization  and  the 

"growing  together"  of  "modern  trade  union  organizations  throughout  the 

i 
world"  with  the  state  (1975:  68).  He  saw  this  process  as  being  "equally 

characteristic  of  the  neutral,  the  social  democratic,  the  Communist  and 
the  anarchist  trade  unions"  because  it  derived  from  "social  conditions 
common  to  all  unions"  (1975:  68-69).  As  with  Lenin,  these  common  social 
conditions  were  seen  to  stem  from  the  emergence  of  monopoly  capitalism 
which  forced  trade  unions  to  "confront  a  centralized  capitalist  adversary, 
intimately  bound  up  with  state  power".   As  such,  trade  unions  -  "inso- 
far as  they  remain  on  reformist  positions,  i.e.  on  positions  of  adapting 
themselves  to  private  property  (must)  adapt  themselves  to  the  capitalist 
state  and  ...contend  for  its  cooperation"  (1975:  69). 

Unlike  the  sociological  approach  which  made  impressionistic 
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references  to  the  impact  of  industrialization  on  trade  unions  and  the 
changing  attitudes  of  employers,  Trotsky  stressed  the  centralizing 
tendencies  of  capital   and  its  connections  with  the  state.     This   facili- 
tated boththe  consolidation  of  trade  union  organizations  and  their 
bureaucratization,  a  process  which  Hyman   (1971)   refers   to  as  Trotsky's 
thesis  of  incorporation.     Here  Trotsky,  more  explicitly  than  Lenin, 
encompasses  in  his  examination   the  intentional   strategies  of  industry 
and  the  state.     He  notes,  how,  particularly  in  periods  of  economic  and 
political    'difficulty',  government  and  leaders     of  large   corporate 
enterprises  deliberately  plan  to  integrate  trade  unions   into  state 
structures  thereby  mitigating  threats  from  below  to  the  dominance  of 
capital.     While  government  and  industry  viewed  positively  an   incorporated. 
and  therefore  more  easily  regulated  and  controlled  labour  force,    the 
trade  union  leadership,   for  its  own  bureaucratic  reasons   also  favoured 
such  a  development.     Trade  Union  leaders  would  see  their  primary  task 
as  "freeing  the  state  from  the  embrace  of  capitalism,   in  weakening   its 
dependence  on  trusts,  in  pulling  it  over  to  their  side"    (1975:   69). 
In  this  manner,   they  mistakenly  believed  the  "independence"   of  trade 
unions  would  be  assured  and  a  better  deal   for  the  workers   could  be 
extracted  form  the  profits  of  monopoly  capitalism.      Reformist  leaders 
using  their  authority  gained  by  "delivering  the     goods"   in   periods   of 
expansion  now  function   to  condone,   if  not  promote,    this  strategy. 
"Implicit  in  this  argument,"  says  Hyman   (1971:    18),   "is   the   thesis  of 

incorporation:   that  union   leaders,  having  acquired  authority  over  their 

4 
members,  are  used  to  assist  capitalism  in  controlling  the  workers." 

In  a  period  of  capitalist  decline  and   crises,  Trotsky  predicted 

that  trade  unions   could  move  in  one  of  two  directions,  either  to  serve 

as  "secondary  instruments  of  capitalism  for  the  subordination  and 

disciplining  of  workers  or,  on   the  contrary,  the  trade  unions   could 
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become  the  instruments  of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  proletariat" 
(1975:   71). 

The  tendency  (not  "iron   law"),   towards   incorporation  differs 
fundamentally  from  the  notion  of  the  institutionalization  of  conflict 
discussed  above.      It  is  analysed  as  a  tendency  which  attempts   to 
temporarily  counter  the  dynamic  of  class  conflict.     The  conflictual 
dynamic  between   the  two  dominant  social    classes  within  capitalism  is 
endemic  to  it  and  remains  central   here  as   it  is   in  all  writings  within 
the  Marxist  tradition. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  this  short  essay  to  deal   with   the  criticism 

that  Trotsky  did  not  envision  the  durability  of  capitalism  after  World 

War  II   and  that  his  projections   therefore   failed  to  include  the   renewed 

basis   for  reformist  action  in   the  trade  unions.     His  analysis   has  shown 

that  one  fruitful    avenue  to  explore  towards  understanding  the  limited 

political    role  of  trade  unions  would  be  an  historical    investigation  of 

the  interaction  between  the  state  and  trade   unions.     To  this  question 

we  now  turn. 

TRADE   UNIONS  AND  THE  STATE    IN   CANADA: 
1889  -   1947 

Over  the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century,  a  most  important 

development  for  the  working  class   in  Western  capi talistcountries  has  been 

the  expansion  of  the  state's   involvement  in   the  class  struggle.      In   the 

pages   to  follow,  we  intend  to  trace  the  historical    development  of  the 

federal   and  provincial   government's  role  in  incorporating  trade  unions 

into  specific  state  structures  under  the  domination  of  capital.     We 

begin  our  investigation  by  delving  into  some  of  the  background  statements 

and  past  positions   taken  by  the  Federal   government  concerning  labour 

legislation   in  Canada. 
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THE   ROYAL   COMMISSIONS 

We  intend  to  refer  to  two  Royal    Commissions,  The  Royal    Commission 

on  Labour  and  Capital    (1889)   and  The  Royal   Commission  on   Industrial 

Relations   (1919),     both  influenced  by  similar  musings   in  Great  Britain, 

in  order  to  outline  the  government's  position  on  organized  labour. 

First,  the  Royal   Commission  on   Capital   and  Labour  (1889)   tells   us   that: 

Labour  organizations  are  necessary  to  enable 
working  men   to  deal   on  equal    terms  with  their 
employers.     They  encourage  their  members   to 
study  and  discuss  matters   affecting  their 
interests  and  to  devise  means  for  the  better- 
ment of  their  class.      It  is  gratifying   to  be 
assured  by  many  competent  witnesses   that  labour 
bodies  discourage  strikes  and  other  disturbances 
in  industry,  favour  conciliation  and  arbitration 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes,   and  adopt 
conservative  and  legitimate  methods   for  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  producing  members  of  society. 
It  is  in  evidence  that  most  labour  bodies 
strive  effectively  to  promote  temperance  through- 
out the  country,   and  especially  among  their 
members   (emphasis   added).    ,- 

Two  points  are  clear  from  this   statement.      First,   "responsible" 
and  "competent"   trade  unions  were  those  which  were  effectively  able  to 
foster  "temperance"   in  their  membership  by  "discouraging  strikes" 
and  "adopting  conservative  and  legitimate  methods"   to  achieve   their  ends. 
The  Royal   Commissioners  sought  trade   union  leaders  who  were  willing   and 
able   to  compromise  on  their  demands   and  minimize  disruptive  acticns   by 
the  rank  and  file  against  the  sanctity  of  property.     Second,   to  focus 
on   the  legitimacy  of  trade  unions  as  bargaining  agents  with   capital    in 
the  era  of  "laissez-faire"   capitalism  is  one  indication  of  the   far- 
sightedness of  the  Commissioners. 

The  Commission  argued  that  on   the  basis  of  testimony  from  indivi- 
duals  representing  all   sections  of  Canadian  society,  trade  unions   should 
be  accepted  as   representing  the   interests  of  the  working  class.     Their 
willingness  to  compete  for  rewards  wi  thin   the  system  and  not  against 
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it  must  have  compelled  the  Commissioners   to  view  trade  unions   as 
"responsible"  agents   for  the  working  class.     As  such,  a  further 
explanation   for  the  position   taken  by  the  Royal   Commission  could  have 
been  due  to  the   fact  that  industrialization  was   still    in   its   infancy  in 
Canada. 

With  an  eye  to  Great  Britain  the  commissioners  may  have  felt  that 
the  exploitation  and  degradation  of  nascent  capitalism  there  had  resulted 
in  indiscriminate   acts  of  vandalism  and  destruction  by  the  workers 
(e.g.   Luddism).     The   restraints  which   trade  union  organizations   could 
exercise  over  their  membership  may  have  been  seen  as   a  means  of  protect- 
ing property  and  fixed  capital    from  those  same  destructive  tendencies 

which  appeared  to  be. inherent  in  early  industrial   capitalist  development. 

THE  POLITICAL   LOGIC 

Important  as   that  early  statement  may  have  been,   it  must  be 

qualified  to  scne  extent.     Not  all   unions  were  viewed  in   this  manner  by 

both  the   federal   and  provincial    levels  of  the  Canadian  government.      For 

instance,  in   1903,  a  Royal    Commission  on   Industrial   Disputes   in  British 

Columbia  emphatically  stated  that  "foreigners"   from  the  United  States 

who  were  nothing  more  than  "socialist  agitators  of  the  most  bigoted 

and  ignorant  type"   should  be  punished  for  their  trade  union   activities. 

These  men   came   to  Canada   for  no  other  reason   than   to   "keep   up   unceasing 

friction  between   the  employer  and  the  employed."       The  action  taken 

by   the   Federal    Government  in    this  matter  has   been   neatly  summarized  by 

John   Crispo: 

"this  report  sparked  the  Senate  of  Canada  to  propose 
a  similar  amendment  to  the  Criminal  Code.  Although 
the  Bill  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  margin  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  member  of  the  Senate  put 
forward  a  comparable  bill  four  years  later.  This 
time,  however,  it  was  tossed  out  by  the  Senate  it- 
self.  The  CMA  (Canadian  Manufacturers  Association) 
proposal  of  two  years  later  had  no  better  luck. 
This  scries  of  defeats  hardly  suggests  that  the 
Canadian  government  was  prepared  to  make  an  issue 
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of  international  unionism  (1967:  292). 
What  we  see  emerging  is  the  divergent  paths  which  the  two  levels  of  the 
Canadian  government  follow  when  they  seek  to  interpret  and  deal  practi- 
cally with  the  role  of  trade  unions  in  Canadian  society.  The  Federal 
government  will  come  to  endorse  their  positive  role,  at  least  in  words 
and  occasionally  in  deeds,  while  the  provincial  governments  will  not, 
until  many  bitter  struggles  have  been  waged.  But,  it  was  not  simply 
a  matter  of  dealing  with  trade  unions  per  se  which  annoyed  the  leaders 
of  the  more  industrialized  provincial  governments;  it  was  also  the 
incursion  of  American-based  international  trade  unions  into  'their' 
territory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Government's  position  towards 
international  unionism  appeared  to  be  an  affirmation  of  their  role  and 
contribution  to  Canadian  society  and  industry. 

Another  important  event  which  symbolized  the  Federal  Government's 
positive  attitude  towards  American-based  international  unions  came 
when  the  president  of  the  AF  of  L  was  invited  to  address  a  Joint 
Session  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  April,  1917.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  such  an  invitation  had  been  made  to  any  labour  leader.  And, 
that  it  was  not  a  Canadian  but  an  American  labour  leader  "must  be  taken 
as  a  sign  of  the  esteem  in  which  international  unions  were  hel  c  by 
the  government  of  the  day"  (Crispo,  1967:  292). 

Twenty  years  later,  we  hear  again  the  echo  of  the  spectre  of 

international  trade  unionism.  This  time  it  comes  from  Mitchell  Hepburn, 

premier  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  In  commenting  on  the  strike  between 

the  United  Auto  Workers  and  General  Motors  at  Oshawa,  Ontario  in  1937, 

Hepburn  remarked: 

The  issue  is  whether  or  not  foreign  agitators,  who 
already  have  brought  the  United  States  to  a  state 
of  anarchy,  were  to  attain  their  goal  of  smashing 
our  export  business.  We  know  what  these  agitators 
are  up  to,  they  are  working  their  way  into  the 
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lumber  camps,   the  pulp  mills  and  our  mines.     Well, 
that  has  got  to  stop  and  we  are  going  to  stop  it. 
If  necessary,  we  will   raise  an  army  to  do  so 
(Ware,  1937:   66-67). 

All  of  the  premier's  rhetoric  went  to  no  avail.     Besides   losing   the 

Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Attorney  General   over  the  strike,   he   failed  to 

enlist  the  support  of  the  federal   government  in   this  matter. 

Mr.   King  showed  no  sympathy  for  Mr.   Hepburn's 
position,  while  the  Dominion  Minister  of  Labour, 
the  Honourable  Norman  McLeod  Rogers,  laid  down 
the  Dominion's  attitude  on  the  rights  of  trade 
union  organizers  crossing  the  border.     He  said 
that  American  organizers  had  free  entry  into 
Canada  as  representatives  of  the  AF  of  L  or  the 
C.I.O.   or  any  other  organization.     The  Dominion 
Government  had  no  interest  in  the  differences 
among  organizations  whether  native  or  alien  and 
was  ready  to  offer  its   conciliation  services  on 
request  (Ware,   1937:    70-71). 

The  history  of  the  Quebec  government's   attitude  towards   interna- 
tional   trade   unionism  is   probably  better  known   and  is   not  significantly 
different  from  Ontario's  or  British  Columbia's  attitudes   described 
above.      The  one   important  qualification   concerns  Quebec's  endorsement 
of  the  Catholic  syndicate  movement  at  least  up  to  the  Asbestos  Strike. 

The  position  of  the  Federal   Government  at  this   time,   in   contrast 
to  the  provincial    governments  was   certainly  aimed  at  facilitating   the 
incorporation  of  international    trade   unions  within   the  political    frame- 
work of  Canadian  society.     The  provincial    governments   and  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers  Association   (CMA),  on   the  other  hand,   lobbyed  against  the 
international    trade  unions.     They  were  prepared  to  support  national 
trade  union  organizations   against  the  international    if  need  be,   but 
would  have  preferred  not  to  deal   with   trade  unions  at  all. 

Why  do  we  see  bifurcation  of  political    interests  on  this   issue? 
One  plausible  explanation,  besides   the  oft  noted  influence  of  British 
legislative  precedence  on   the  Federal   Government,   rests  with   the  economic 
interests  which   lie  beneath  both  levels  of  the  state  apparatus.     The 
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Federal  Government  was  allied  to  finance  capital   and  foreign,  primarily 
U.S.   controlled,  international   corporations  (Armstrong  and  Nelles,  1973; 
Naylor,1975).     Big  business  is  not  always  as  challenged  by  trade  union 
demands  as  are  locally  based  industries  since  it  is  more  difficult  for 
a  trade  union  to  paralyze  a  large  corporation  than  it  is  to  close  down 
a  small   domestic  one.     It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  financial   institu- 
tions, such  as  the  large  Canadian  banks,  were  always  able  to  thwart 
unionization  attempts  and  were  therefore  under  no  serious  threat  from 
the  Canadian  labour  movement.     Therefore,  big  business  can,  if  necess- 
ary, tolerate  trade  unions  and  in  the  long  run  may  even  attempt  to  use 
them  to  their  advantage  (Bendix,  1956;  Weinstein,   1968). 

The  provincial   governments  and  local   business  present  a  different 
case.     The  Governments  of  more  industrialized  provinces  such  as  Ontario, 
Quebec  and  British  Columbia  were  more  strongly  influenced  by  small- 
scale  domestic  manufacturing  industries  and  the  independent  commodity 
producer  (Armstrong  and  Nelles,  1973;  Nelles,  1974),  whose  political 
conservatism  should  be  noted.     During  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
many  provinces  felt  the  impact  of  the  rise  of  important  petit  bourgeois 
parties  (Macpherson,  1953;  Quinn,  1960;  Young,   1971). 

Putting  these  pieces  together,  we  can  argue  that  the  parts  played 
by  both  levels  of  the  Canadian  state  vis-a-vis  trade  unions  can  be 
understood  if  they  are  situated  historically  in  terms  of  the  two 
different  class  interests  which  they  in  many  respects  reflected.     The 
provincial   state's  intransigence  toward  international    trade  unions, 
for  instance,  can  be  seen  as  a  response  to  the  small-scale  businessman's 
fears  that  a  large  and,   relatively  speaking,  powerful    international    trade 
union  could  destroy  his  business.     Such  fears,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
not  necessarily  be  felt  as  strongly  by  banking  and  large-scale  business 
interests  which  would  explain  the  Federal   Government's  more  positive 
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attitude  towards  international  unions.  This  interpretation  is  in  part 
borne  out  by  The  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  commissioned 
in  1919. 

This  commission  was  more  analytical   than  the  former  study  (1889) 
and  therefore  provides  a  clearer  insight  into  the  problem  of  class 
conflict  in  Canada  in  the  early  20th  century.     The  problem,  it  seems, 
fell  on  the  internal   divisions  within  Canada's  capitalist  class. 

Employers  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  -- 
(1)   those  who  deny  the  right  of  their  employees  to 

organize (2)   those  who,  while  not  denying  that 

right  of  their  employees  to  organize,   refuse  to 
recognize  organization  among  their  employees. .. .and 
(3)   those  who  not  only  admit  the  right  of  their 
employees  to  organize,  but  recognize  and  bargain 
with  the  organization  on  behalf  of  their  employees... 
There  are  not  many  employers   in  Canada  who  belong 
to  the  first  class,  but  there  are  a  very  large 
number  who  belong  to  the  second  class.     To  the 
third  class  belong  the  great  railway,     telegraph 
and  mining  companies  and  many  building  trades. . . . 

We  believe  the  frank  acknowledgement  of  this 
right  by  employers  will    remove  one  of  the  most 
serious  causes  of  unrest     (emphasis  added),   g 

Class  struggle  in  Canada  was  primarily  seen  as   resulting  from  the  large 
number  of  business  organizations  which  did  not  acknowledge  the  legitimate 
role  of  trade  unions   in  the  nation's  economy.      It  was  only  the  giant 
corporations  at  this  point  in  time  which  were  able  to  transcend  their 
parochial   interests  and  face  up  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  collective 
representation  of  workers  in  Canada. 

The  statements  from  these  Royal   Commissions  have  shown  the  Federal 
State's  concern  for  labour's   role  within  Canadian  capitalist  society. 
It  only  remains  to  describe  the  stages  in  which  the  Federal   Government 
attempted  to  implement  these  concerns. 

THE   POLITICAL    'PRAXIS' 

The  implementation  of  these  concerns  has  followed  roughly  two 
stages.     As   indicated  in  the  previous  section,   the  Federal   Government 
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endorsed  labour's  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  Canadian 
economy.     However,  Government  only  provided  for  registration,  concil- 
iation and  arbitration  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  object  of  the  Industrial   Disputes  Investi- 
gation Act  of  June  17,   1925  is  essentially  the 
voluntary  settlement  of  disputes  before  they 
develop  into  stoppages  of  work.     The  instrument 
employed  is  an  ad  hoc  body  consisting  of  three 
membe rs ,     one  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  other  two  members.     The  Minister  of  Labour 
makes  any  appointments  necessitated  by  failure 
to  recommend.,0 

The  principal   problem  with  this  arrangement,  as  soon  became  obvious, 

was  the  institutional   separateness  between  the  State,   industry  and 

organized  labour.     Only  in  times  of  crisis  and  only  through  ad  hoc 

committees  do  the  three  parties  involved  come  together.     As   long  as 

labour  was  ket  out  of  society,  then  the  potential   for  violence  always 

remained. 

The  establishment  of  appropriate  labour  legislation  would  permit 
if  not  the  complete  incorporation  of  labour,  at  least  its  significant 
integration  through  its  organized  representatives,  within  the  state 
system.     The  process  of  establishing  such  procedures  as  trade  union 
recognition  and  collective  bargaining  by  the  Canadian  state  was  about 
to  begin. 

This   leads  us  to  the  second  phase  --  direct  State   intervention 
between  Capital   and  Labour.     The  first  piece  of  legislation  to  help 
accomplish  this  end  became  the  Federal  Government's    adoption  of  P.C. 
1003  in  1943. 

WARTIME  LABOUR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

Concerning  the  particular  contribution  of  P.C.    1003  effected  for 
the  incorporation  of  organized  labour  into  Canadian  society,  Professor 
Logan  notes: 
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P.C.   1003  means  the  bringing  of  the  Wagner  Act 
and  American  experience  under  it  to  Canada. 
But  it  involves  more:   for  in  some  respects  it 
goes  beyond,  while  in  others  it  modifies  the 
pattern.     It  copies  the  American  Act  in  setting 
up  a  special   board,   in  strictures  it  directs 
towards  employers   regarding  unfair   labour 
practises,     in  compelling  negotiations  in  good 
faith  with  certified  representatives  of  their 
workers,  in  vote  taking,  majority  rule,  etc. 
It  goes  beyond  it:    (1)   in  naming  and  prescribing 

unfair  practices  by  unions (2)   It  goes  beyond 

the  American  Act  also  in  assuming  a  responsibil  i ty 
by  the  State  to  assist  the  two  negotiating  parties 

to  reach  agreement (3)   It  exceeds   the  American 

Act  again  in  that  it  forbids  strikes  and  lockouts 
during  negotiations  and  for  the  term  of  the  agree- 
ment and  compels  the  parties  to  fulfil     (emphasis 
added).   ,. 

The  important  points  to  bear  in  mind  are  contained  in  the  thrust  of  the 
legislation  towards  state  intervention  and  the  behavioural   control   of 
trade  unions.     Significantly,  this  piece  of  labour  legislation  set 
down  the  basic  ground  rules  which  management,  certified  trade  unions 
and  the  state  must  still   follow  today. 

The  machinery  implemented  to  bring  trade  unions  into  Canadian 
society  was  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board,  composed  of  a  chairman 
and  eight  representatives  of  employers  and  employees  --  four  from  each 
group.     The  Board's  effect  on  trade  union  activity  was  immediately  felt. 
The  principal   cause  for  many  strikes,  union  recognition,     had  been 
removed.      In  the  words  of  Arthur  MacNamara,   the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour  during  the  war  period: 

...a  wartime  experiment  in   industrial    relations 
was   to  prove   to  have  more  than   temporary     utility, 
and  was  subsequently  embodied  in  peacetime  legislation. 

This  was   the  introduction,   in  1944,  of  compulsory 
collective  bargaining  between  employers   and  the 
certified  bargaining  representatives  of  their 
employees. . . . 

Its   introduction  had  the  effect  of  virtually 
ending  strikes  over  the  issue  of  union  recognition; 
a  result  of  considerable  importance  during  a  period 
when  unions  were  more  than  doubling  their  membership 
(emphasis  added). 
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Certainly  the  increasing  pressure  from  below  which  came  from  the 
doubling  of  trade  union  membership  in  the  first  few  short  years  of  the 
war  contributed  to  the  Canadian  state's  positive  intervention   in  regards 
to  trade  union  recognition   (Jamieson,   1973:  90-91). 

But  on  matters  pertaining  to  manpower  programs  and  social    legis- 
lation, the  Canadian  state  took  a  more"cautious  route"  by  consulting 
with  labour,  management  and  third  parties  before  implementing  policy. 
Again,  we  hear  from  Arthur  MacNamara: 

A  significant  feature  of  the  manpower  program 
was  the  care  that  was  taken  to  consult  with  labour, 
management  and  other  groups  on  policy  matters.     Before 
regulations  were  passed  and  put  into  effect  they  were 
reviewed  by  the  National   Selective  Service  Advisory 
Committee,  made  up  of  representatives  of  labour, 
management,  the  armed  forces,  agriculture,   the 
universities  and  other  groups   (emphasis   added)  J? 

In  matters  pertaining  to  social    legislation,  a  similar  procedure  was 

followed:   for  example,   the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  of  1940: 

...the  insurance  fund,  financed  by  compulsory  contributions 
from  the  employer,  employed  worker  and  the  government  is   an 
excellent  example  of  responsibility  and  cooperation   that 
may  exist  between  groups  of  citizens   (emphasis   added).,.. 

The  importance  of  these  consultations  did  not  rest  in  the  equal   status 

of  the  contending  parties.      Indeed  such  was  not  the  case  as   labour  did 

not  have  an  equal   voice  with  management.     What  is  significant  centers 

on  the  conscious  action  by  the  Federal   State  to  open   the  ground  for 

future  acts  of  incorporation. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  with  the  above  changes  in  industrial   relations  the 

various  sections  of  the  Canadian  trade  union  movement  had  by  1947 

14 
moved  significantly  in   the  direction  of  incorporation.         They  became 

increasingly  enmeshed  in  the  complicated  machinery  of  state  agencies 

beginning,  of  course,  on  the  federal    level.     Furthermore,   this   trend  of 

the  Canadian  labour  movement  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that,  with  the 
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short-lived  exception  of  Western  syndicalists,  it  had  always  been  a 
reform  movement  and  never  desired  to  seriously  challenge  capitalist 
hegemony  in  Canada.     This  despite  the  fact  that  at  certain  historical 
moments,  such  as  the  massive  strike  waves  of  the  post-World  Wars  and 
particularly  the  later  years  of  the  depression,  a  revolu  tionary  leader- 
ship could  have  posed  a  substantial   challenge  to  corporate  rule  in 
Canada.     However,  it  was  only  when  its  legitimacy  within  the  system 
was  not  guaranteed  that  the  trade  union  movement  felt  compelled  to  dis- 
play a  show  of  force.     Once  it  gained  recognition  and  collective  barg- 
aining rights  and  was  accepted  as  an  integral   part  of  Canadian  society 
the  dynamics  of  class  conflict  could  become  more  routinized. 

As  a  social    institution,   the  unions  now  form 
not  only  an   integral   part  of  the  commun i ty  but 
also  of  the  nation.     The  labour  Congresses  make 
known  the  view-points  of  their  members  on  national 
affairs   through   the  presentation  of  briefs   to 
government.      In  addition,   representatives  of 
unions  as  well   as  of  management  organizations  now 
serve  on  many  governmental   boards  and  commi ttees 
(emphasis  added).   ,c 

By  1947,  every  province  in  Canada,  except  Saskatchewan,  had,   in 
effect,  adopted  P.C.    1003  as  standard  labour  policy.     Variations  between 
provinces  as   to  its   implementation  were  due  to  differences  in  constitu- 
tional  interpretation  and  on  the   relation  of  class  forces,  that  is, 
large  versus  small   capital,   the  strength  of  the  independent  commodity 
producer  and  working  class  militancy.     Conflict  continued  but  the 
implementation  of  P.C.    1003  virtually  across  Canada  meant  that  organized 
labour's   role  moved  away  from  finhting  for  recognition  at  the  national 
level    towards  consolidating  these  gains  at  the  provincial    level.      In 
general,  the  arena  within  which  industrial   conflict  would  be  concent- 
rated in  the  post  World     War  II   period  would  be  in  those  provinces 
whose  political  machinery  had  the  strongest  support  coming  from  local 
businessmen  and  independent  farmers. 
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In  all,  then,  the  role  of  the  Canadian  State  is  a  complicated 
picture  because  the  two  principal  levels  of  the  State,  the  Federal  and 
the  provincial,  acted  in  contradictory  ways.  The  Federal  level  was 
clearly  in  the  vanguard  of  the  political  incorporation  of  trade  unions 
while  the  provincial  state  apparatus  had  to  be  dragged. 

Finally,  a  theory  of  the  state  and  trade  unions  must  also  include 
an  analysis  of  the  key  responses  and  initiatives  of  the  working  class. 
In  dealing  with  process  of  political  incorporation  of  trade  unions  in 
Canada,  we  had  to  assume  the  oppositional  influence  of  class  conflict 
that  so  dramatically  surfaced  at  such  historical  moments  as  the  Winnipeg 
General  Strike  (1919),  Oshawa  (1937),  Windsor  (1945),  Asbestos  (1949), 
to  mention  just  a  few  examples. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  overview,  then,  it  appears  to  be  too 
simple  to  see  the  state  in  capitalist  societies  as  acting  only  in  one 
direction  or  manner  at  every   historical  point  in  time.  A  theory  of 
the  state  and  trade  unions  must  be  expanded  to  incorporate  different 
levels  of  the  state  apparatus  and  an  analysis  of  class  fractions  within 
society  which  ally  themselves  to  these  different  levels.  In  other 
words,  the  explanation  for  the  uneven  or  incomplete  process  of  incorpor- 
ation of  trade  unions  within  civil  society  must  include  an  analysis  of 
the  effectiveness  with  which  the  local  businessmen  and  independent 
commodity  producers  are  capable  of  politically  implementing  their  ends 
in  the  face  of  a  growing  industrial  working  class.  In  our  opinion, such 
an  approach  was  not  forthcoming  from  the  sociological  tradition  but 
can  be  seen  to  derive  from  the  Marxist  theories. 
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1.  'Secular*    in  terms  of  working  class  politics   refers  to  instrumental 
attitudes,   that   is,  the  sober  calculation  of  material   advantages. 
See  R.T.   MacKenzie  and  A.   Silver,  Angels   in  Marble  (London  ,1969) . 

2.  There  are  of  course  partial   exception   to  functionalist).      For  example, 
Clark  Kerr  has  argued  that  "aggressive   industrial    conflict  cannot  be 
eliminated  and  can  only  be  temporarily  suppressed".     He  grounds  his 
thesis  on  four  assumptions;  "labour-management  conflict  flows   inevi- 
tably from  the  unsatiated  desires  of  men,   the  relationship  of  mana- 
gers and  managed,   the  need  to  adapt  to  changed  conditions   in  one 
fashion  or  another  and  the  drive  for  institutional   separateness". 
His  mixture  of  hedonist  philosophy  and  liberal   pluralism  does  not 
contradict  the  conservative  thrust  of  his   conclusion:   "but  conflict 
may  be  destructive  as  well   as   constructive,   and  thus   it  needs  to  be 
guided  if  the  social    fabric  is  to  be  protected  and  serious   injury 

to  individuals   and  groups  avoided"   (1954:   230,231,234). 

3.  See  the  "debate  with  Marx's  ghost"   in   Irving  Zeitlin,   Ideology  and 
the  Development  of  Sociological   Theory  (New  Jersey,  1968) . 

4.  For  further  elaboration  on  trade  union  officials'    power  "over" 
versus   "for"  members,   see  Hyman   (1975)    Chapter  Three. 

5.  The  Labour  Gazette    ,  September  1950,  p.    1346. 

6.  For  an  alternate  explanation  see  Eric  Hobsbawm's  "The  Machine  Break- 
ers"  in  Labouring  Men   (London,  1964). 

7.  C.   B.   Williams,   "Development  of  Relations   Between  Canadian  and 
American  National    Trade   Union   Centers   1886-1925",   Industrial 
Relations   (Quebec),   Vol.   20,  No.   2,   1965. 

8.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  same  Samuel    Gompers  was  quite  accept- 
able to  business   interests.      In  a  1901   address   to  the  National    Civic 
Federation  he  had  proclaimed  "a  community  of  interests   ..   between 

the  organization  of  the  wage  earners   and  the  organization  of  the 
employers"    (Cited   from  Howard  and  Scott   in   Teeple,    1972:    69). 

9.  The  Labour  Gczette,   September  1950,  p.    1347. 

10.  International   Labour  Organization,   Studies  and  Reports,  Series  A., 
No.    34,   Conciliation   and  Arbitration   in   Industrial    Disputes, 
Geneva,   1933. 

11.  H.A.   Logan,   "The  State  and  Collective  Bargaining",   CJEPS,   1944,  Vol. 
10,  p.   482.      "(up  to  1943)    the  Canadian  Acts,  however,   provided  no 
special   machinery   for  enforcing  their  provisions,   a  most  serious 
ommission."   H.A.    Logan  and  M.J.    Inman,  op.    ci  t. ,   p.    596. 

12.  The  Labour  Gazette,   ibid.  ,  pp.    1342,   1344,   1345. 

13.  Ibid.  ,  p.    1369. 

14.  While  we  have  emphasized  the  legislative  aspect  of  industrial  rela- 
tions in  this  sketch,  a  more  thorough  investigation  would  also  note 
the  role  of  state  coercion   i.e.,  use  of  the  police  and  judiciary. 

15.  The  Labour  Gazette,  op.    cit.,   p.   1372. 

16.  See   I.   Abel  la   (ed.)  On  Strike:   Six  Key  Labour  Struggles   in  Canada 
1919-1949    (Toronto,    1974). 
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MATURE  MARX:   THE  CASE  AGAINST  AN  EPISTEMOLOGICAL  BREAK 
by  Jan  Mayer 

"The  philosophers  have  only  INTERPRETED  the  world 
differently,  the  point  is,  to  CHANGE  it"  -1 

This  quotation,  taken  along  with  Marx's  other  theses  on  Feuerbach, 

such  as  his  critique  of  "contemplative  materialism"  as  stopping  at 

isolated  man  or  human  essence  conceived  of  outside  the  aggregate 

of  social  relations  and  objective  activity,  sums  up  his  attitude  to 

idealist  philosophy  in  general,  as  well  as  his  dissatisfaction  with 

Feuerbach 's  anthropological  humanism.  His  was  from  the  beginning 

2 
a  "revolt  against  the  rule  of  thoughts.   ,  an  attempt  to  turn 

Hegel  on  his  head"  as  he  stated  in  his  critique  of  Hegel's  Philosophy 
of  Right;  that  is,  to  rescue  what  were  valuable  insights  from 
idealism  and  to  put  these  in  the  context  of  a  materialist  philosophy. 
The  Left  Hegelians  such  as  Feuerbach  thought  that  merely  by  re- 
interpreting the  world  they  would  solve  the  problems  of  idealist 
philosophy;  Marx's  intent  was  not  only  to  criticize  philosophy  but 
to  criticize  and  to  change  the  real  world. 

Marx's  sea  thing  attack  on  idealism  was  prompted  by  the  way  in 
which  material  existence  and  social  consciousness  were  treated. 
In  Hegel,  they  were  mere  epiphenomena,  emanations  of  the  progress 
of  the  World,  or  Absolute,  Spirit  or  Mind  through  various  stages  of 
its  development  to  its  ultimate  state  (the  thesis-antithesis-synthesis), 
The  "really  real"  to  Hegel  was  not  "real  individuals,  their 

o 

activity  and  the  material  conditions  under  which  they  live   ,  not 
real  flesh  and  blood  men,  but  an  abstraction  which  existed  purely 
in  the  transcendental  realm  of  reason.  Marx's  materialist 
antidote  to  Hegel's  idealism  was  found  through  political  economy.'* 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  short  essay  to  examine  the  ways  in 
which  this  element  is  retained  and  developed  throughout  Marx's  career 
and  to  argue  that  despite  various  more  systematic  and  scientific 
reworkings,  many  of  the  important  categories  of  analysis  were 
retained.  There  are  both  continuities  and  discontinuities  between 
the  "early"  and  the  "mature"  Marx,  but  no  epistemological  break, 
contrary  to  what  has  been  argued  particularly  by  Althusserian 
structuralists.   These  lines  of  development  are  especially  evident 
in  the  following  items:   Marx's  method,  including  dialectics;  his 
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treatment  of  the  conditions  underlying  alienation;  and  related  to 
this,  the  way  in  which  he  perceives  the  structure  of  capitalist 
society  and  works  his  way  from  "surface  phenomena"  such  as  markets, 
competition,  etc.  in  the  early  works,  to  a  mature  analysis  of  the 
hidden  mechanisms  underpinning  them. 

There  are  three  important  and  central  components  in  Capital 
which  not  only  represent  an  advance  over  Marx's  earlier  analysis 
of  capitalism  but  also  serve  as  keys  to  the  continuities  at  the 
heart  of  Marx's  concerns.   These  three  interconnected  concepts  are: 
the  relations  of  production,  surplus  value,  and  the  commodity. 

The  "relation"  may  be  thought  of  as  a  basic  unit  of  reality: 
it  is  a  unity  of  contradictory  parts,  and  the  notion  of  "contra- 
diction" and  "totality"  are  joined  in  Marx's  use  of  the  dialectical 
method.   The  mode  of  production  subsumes  two  types  of  conditions: 
means,  or  forces,  of  production,  and  social  relations  of  production; 
the  relations  of  production  under  capital  unite  two  antagonistic 
social  actors,  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer,  who  are  of  necessity 
in  conflict  because  of  their  relationship  in  the  creation  and 
appropriation  of  surplus  value.   It  is  through  the  historical 
conditions  which  make  this  appropriation  possible  that  the  worker 
is  exploited  and  his  labour  alienated  from  him  as  labour-po^er, 
an  abstract  commodity  which  has  the  unique  property  of  producing 
values  greater  than  itself  which  then  enter  into  the  exchange 
process  and  add  to  the  accumulation  of  capital,  under  the  control 
of  the  capitalist  who  has  rights  of  disposition  over  capital  and 
labour.   The  "commodity"  (in  the  special  sense  intended  by  Marx) 
is  a  unique  product  of  capitalism,  combining  within  itself  the  unity 
of  use-value  and  exchange-value,  with  exchange-value  becoming  the 
dominant  force  in  the  development  of  the  capitalist  mode  of  pro- 
duction.  Together,  surplus  value  aid  the  commodity  are  keys  to 
understanding  the  structure  of  capitalist  society,  taken  in  context 
with  the  social  relations  of  production.   These  concepts  will  be 
elaborated  upon  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  discussion. 

Let  us  first  exanine  the  concept  of  alienation  as  it  is  used 
in  the  early  economic  and  Philosophic  Manuscripts  and  through  this 
analysis,  indicate  in  what  form  the  concept  remains  in  Marx's 
mature  political  economy.   It  may  be  recalled  that  Marx  had 
objected  to  Feuerbach's  analysis  of  religion  as  being  a  projection 
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and  reification  of  man's  reflection  of  himself  in  an  idealized  form, 
a  creation  not  recognized  by  its  creator.  This  was  for  Marx  too 
psychological  a  model  and  said  nothing  about  the  relationship  between 
man  and  his  material  conditions  which  were  at  the  basis  of  all  such 
idealized  productions  of  which  religion  (the  separation  between 
man  and  his  creation,  the  creation  standing  over  against  him  as 
an  alien  force)  was  the  exemplar.   It  is  at  this  point  that  Marx's 
anthropology  or  ontology  (the  nature  of  man  and  being),  his 
materialist  philosophy  and  his  borrowed  categories  of  political 
economy  converge  to  produce  an  explanation  of  alienation. 

It  is  because  man  is  an  "active,  sensual  being"  in  nature 
that  man  necessarily  realizes  himself  and  his  fellow  actors  only 
in  and  by  acting  on  nature — by  producing  the  means  of  his  subsis- 
tence. Through  this  activity  man  refines  his  human  capacities  and 
produces  objects  which  reflect  himself  (man  thus  "makes"  himself 
and,  in  co-operation  with  others,  makes  a  human,  social  world). 

However,  under  certain  historical  conditions,  the  connection 
between  productive  activity  and  the  objects  of  production  are  lost, 
and  these  objects  come  to  take  on  a  separate,  hostile  existence: 
under  the  conditions  of  division  of  labour  and  private  property. 
Those  who  control  the  means  by  which  men  produce  their  world 
control  both  the  men  and  their  products;  under  capitalism,  therefore, 
the  worker  becomes  separated  from  these  and  as  a  consequence,  becomes 
estranged  from  his  fellow  men,  from  himself,  and  from  his  true 
human  nature  or  "species-being". 

Thus  the  concept  of  alienation  refers  to  an  objective  set  of 
conditions  caused  by  particular  material  arrangements.   They 
involve  a  producer,  a  means  and  an  object  of  production,  and  an 
appropriator  of  these  in  a  set  of  property  relations.   These  are 
the  elements  which  appear  in  rudimentary  form  in  the  early  writings 
of  Marx.   In  his  mature  works,  he  develops  in  detail  the  mechanisms 
which  link  appropriation,  exploitation  and  accumulation — and  the 
word  alienation,  but  not  the  sense  of  the  concept,  disappears. 

Marx  wrote  the  Manuscripts  in  1844,  the  _German  Ideology  in 
1846,  and  he  subsequently  repudiated  most  of  what  he  had  written 
as  "unscientific."   In  1851  he  began  more  intensive  study  of 
Ricardo  although  had  not  yet  developed  the  full  implications  of 
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surplus  value.  The  notebooks  towards  a  critique  of  political  economy 
(the  Grundrisse)  were  written  between  1857  and  1858  and  are  generally 
acknowledged  as  representing  a  "watershed"  between  Marx's  early  and 
mature  works.   Contained  within  them  are  the  elements  which  would 
later  appear  in  Capital,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  Marx  realized 
his  previous  analysis  had  dealt  only  with  the  appearances,  the 
"surface  phenomena"  of  political  economy  and  the  structure  of 
capitalist  society. 

Earlier,  he  had  treated  labour  as  any  other  commodity--now 
he  realized  its  special  nature,  and  this  was  linked  to  the  creation 
of  surplus  value  which  now  was  to  become  the  basis  of  the  theory  of 
capitalist  accumulation.  The  extraction  of  surplus  value  under  the 
conditions  of  capitalist  domination  becomes  the  motor  of  the  process 
in  which  the  world  comes  to  be  dominated  by  impersonal  exchange 
relationships.   Labour- power ,  as  an  abstract  general  category,  and 
money,  become  the  universal  solvents  by  which  all  things  are 
reduced  to  equivalents,  made  mobile  and  exchangeable,  and  make  the 
growing  accumulation  of  capital  possible. 

These  conditions,  however,  presuppose  historical  developments 
whereby  all  personal  ties,  as  in  feudalism,  have  been  sundered; 
persons  and  things  have  become  freed  to  enter  into  a  system  of 
exchange  relations,  and  a  formally  free  labour  force  created  to 
enter  into  contractual  relationships  with  capital,  exchanging  labour- 
power  for  wage-money.   However,  this  is  an  unequal  exchange  ev^n  if 
on  the  surface  it  appears  equal,  since  labour- power,  the  unique 
commodity,  creates  wealth  which  is  under  the  control  of  capitalists. 
By  causing  the  worker  to  labour  part  of  the  day  for  the  capitalist 
and  only  part  of  the  day  for  himself,  conditions  are  created  in 
which  stored-up  value  adds  to  the  wealth- accumulating  capacity  of 
capital  when  the  circuits  of  production  and  circulation  are  com- 
pleted. Hence,  as  the  worker  creates  more  wealth,  he  becomes  more 
impoverished  relative  to  it--capital,  embodying  the  creative  power 
alienated  from  him.  stands  as  an  alien  power  over  him  which  grows 
with  the  growth  of  capital.   Accumulation  becomes  an  end  in  itself, 
and  the  commodity  becomes  "fetishized" . 

It  is  thus  in  his  analysis  of  th?  turning  of  labour  into  the 
commodity  labour- power  by  its  separation  from  the  labourer  that 
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Marx's  analysis  of  surplus  value  relates  to  his  earlier  analysis  of 
alienation-- the  term  is  now  "exploitation."  Earlier,  Marx  saw  the 
relationship  between  man  and  his  world  as  one  in  which  productive 
activity  mediates  between  the  individual  and  the  external  world  as 
the  means  by  which  he  appropriates  objects.   Under  capitalism, 
labour  and  other  elements  become  "abstractions"  (that  is,  the 
links  are  severed).  Alienation  implies  the  breakdown  or  sundering 
of  a  unity  of  interconnected  elements  (as  Oilman,  in  his  1971  book 
Alienation,  points  out).   In  Capital,  it  is  now  evident  that  as 
activity  goes  through  its  metamorphosis  into  value,  to  be  expressed 
as  money,  commodities,  etc.,  these  become  fetishized  and  take  on  a 
life  of  their  own,  expressing  in  distorted  fashion  the  original 
relation.   Man's  relationship  to  his  world  (which  includes  other 
men)  is  now  mediated  by  the  abstractions  created  under  capitalism, 
just  as  capitalists  and  labourers,  or  buyers  and  sellers  in  the 
marketplace,  now  relate  to  one  another  only  indirectly,  through  the 
mediation  of  exchange-value.   Private  property  (which  Marx  originally 
saw  as  the  cause  of  alienation)  is  now  recognized  by  him  as  only  one 
form  of  value  and  that  more  fundamental  are  the  conditions  which 
create  surplus  value  and  exchange  value. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  an  examination  of  dialectics,  another 
element  in  Marx's  development  which  exhibits  both  continuity 
between  early  and  late  works  and  was  also  from  the  very  beginning, 
entirely  different  from  Hegel's  idealist- philosophy  use  of  it. 
Marx's  dialectics  is  both  historical-materialist  and  treats  contra- 
dictions differently — he  does  not  merely  "turn  Hegel  upside  down" 
by  converting  idealism  to  materialism.   In  his  early  usage,  Marx 
corrected  Hegel  by  making  history  "march  on  its  feet"  instead  of 
in  the  airy  realm  of  Pure  Reason;  his  principal  concern  was  with 
the  contradiction  between  bourgeoisie  and  proletariat  and  the  way  in 
which  modes  of  production  develop  historically  through  the  conflictual 
supercession  of  previous  forms  and  social  relations.   In  the  mature 
works,  Marx  adds  to  this  the  notion  of  contradiction  within  capital 
itself,  as  between  productive  forces  (as  they  develop  through  the 
socialization  of  accumulation  and  production  in  large-scale  units), 
and  the  private  ownership  of  those  forces,  that  is,  as  Godelier  p.its 
it,  between  two  structures,  production  and  ownership. 
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Dialectics  did  not  originate  with  Hegel  but  in  Greek  usage, 
the  combined  "dia"  and  "logos"  meaning  "to  reason  by  splitting  in 
two",  of  phenomena  which  are  split,  their  elements  in  clashing 
opposition  .   From  the  beginning,  there  was  implied  in  the  notion 
of  dialectics  a  world  in  flux,  moving,  changing  and  transforming 
into  its  opposite.   The  world  is  conceived  of  as  a  unity  of  opposites 
in  contradiction  with  one  another,  even  if  at  any  particular  "moment" 
appearances  seem  static  and  in  harmony.  This  conception  was  adopted 
both  by  Hegel  and  by  Marx.   However,  Marx  rejected  Hegel's  progress 
of  an  "independent  objective  Mind"  and  posited  instead  the  movement 
of  history  through  human  subjects  actively  creating  and  changing 
their  world.  There  is  no  ultimate  reality  which  transcends  passive 
humans  and  proceeds  in  mechanical  and  subjectless  fashion;  rather, 
to  Marx,  contradictions  and  conflicts  which  move  history  are  within 
and  between  human  actors  and  structural  elements  which  they  have 
created  but  which  nevertheless  condition  and  limit  them  at  any 
one  point. 

This  unity  in  contradiction  which  is  material  reality  also  has 
production  as  its  basis,  grasped  via  the  categories  not  of  phil- 
osophy but  of  political  economy.   Components  are  related  together 
internally  in  a  totality,  a  set  of  circumstances  which  are  the 
products  of  historical  processes  and  which  determine  at  any  point 
the  conceptual  status  of  elements  within  that  totality.   It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  the  starting  point  of  the  scientific  method  in 
Marxian  political  economy  must  be  fundamentally  different  from  that 
of  Idealist  philosophy.  As  Nicolaus  comments: 

"Unlike  Hegel's  Logic,  and  unlike  Marx's  own  initial 
attempts  earlier,  th~is  beginning  begins  not  with 
a  pure,  indeterminate,  eternal  and  universal  ab- 
straction, but  rather  with  a  compound,  determinate, 
delimited  and  concrete  whole..."  ("Foreword"  to  the 
1973  Pelican  Grundrisse ;  and  see  "The  Method  of 
Political  Economy",  Marx,  Grundrisse) 

A  significant  example  in  the  mature  Marx's  work  of  the  particular 
and  "delimited"  concrete  entity  is  the  commodity  as  central  to 
understanding  what  is  unique  and  crucial  about  the  mechanisms  of 
capitalist  society.   It  makes  possible  the  analysis  of  value  which 
contains  within  it  the  unity  of  two  contradictory  elements,  use- 
value  and  exchange- value,  with  the  latter  dominating,  just  as  there 
is  in  capitalist  society  as  a  whole  a  "unity  in  domination"  of 
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capital  and  labour,  bourgeoisie  and  proletariat.   Beginning  the 
analysis  with  a  particular  concrete  entity  such  as  the  commodity, 
illustrates  that  the  unity  of  production  and  consumption  is  not 
direct  and  immediate,  but  is  part  of  a  process  linked  to  other 
conditions,  as  Nicolaus  points  out.    In  other  words,  we  are  not 
concerned  with  the  universal  qualities  of  production  and  consumption 
as  they  would  be  useful  in  analysing  any  and  all  societies,  but 
rather,  with  historically  specific  ones,  those  under  conditions 
which  create  and  sustain  capitalist  society.   The  commodity 
represents  the  essence  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  historical  product, 
capitalism,  because  it  contains  within  it  all  of  the  other 
contradictions  of  the  capitalist  mode  of  production. 

As  Marx  proceeded  with  his  detailed  study  of  political  economy 
in  the  Grundrisse  notebooks,  Nicolaus  (1973)  observes,  his 
methodological  approach  changed:   one  must  not  work  up  from  simple, 
general,  abstract  relations  to  complex  particular  wholes,  but  from 
the  particular  to  the  general,  an  essential  difference  between 
idealist  and  materialist  dialectics.   This  has  implications  for  the 
role  of  "abstraction"  as  a  methodological  procedure.   As  Keat  and 
Urry  (1975)  point  out,  Marx  was  not  a  positivist — he  wished  to  lay 
bare  the  internal  structure  of  the  capitalist  mode  of  production 
and  society,  hidden  workings  which  are  related  together  internally 
and  not  readily  observable  in  appearances  or  isolated  "social  facts": 
his  was  a  "realist"  conception.   Social  reality  could  therefore  be 
understood  only  by  examining  both  parts  and  whole,  both  concrete 
facts  and  abstract  categories,  by  a  process  of  moving  back  and  forth 
between  them  in  order  to  reach  closer  and  closer  approximations  to 
the  nature  of  this  reality  in  its  historical  specificity.   The 
process  of  abstraction  involves  a  reduction  of  pheno.nena  to  their 
"pure  form"  in  order  to  grasp  how  particular  processes  are  worked 
out  and  interrelated  (and  to  separate  out  residues  of  previous 
forms  which  have  not  yet  been  superceded).    Thus,  for  example, 
the  significance  of  the  spinning  jenny  cannot  be  understood  unless 
we  know  the  context  in  which  it  is  located  in  the  relations  of 
production;  similarly,  labour  takes  on  a  particular  meaning  because 
of  the  social  relations  in  which  it  is  embedded:   the  subordination 
of  labour  to  capital  and  the  domination  of  the  commodity  form  of 
value. 
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The  contention  made  by  such  theorists  as  Althusser  that  there 
was  a  break  between  the  early  "ideological"  and  "philosophical"  Marx 
and  the  mature  "scientific"  Marx  is,  therefore,  misleading,  as  well 
as  incorrect.   Marx  was  throughout  his  career  both  a  materialist 
philosophically  and  an  empiricist  scientifically  (and  it  could  be 
added,  an  "Enlightenment  child"  who  did  not  see  the  problems  with 
scientificity  that  concern  us  today).   The  early  Marx  was  interested 
in  uncovering  the  false  or  reified  nature  of  notions  by  relating 
them  to  the  material  conditions  of  existence;  the  mature  Marx  with 
examining  the  hidden  mechanisms  of  capitalism.  At  both  points  in 
his  development,  he  was  therefore  interested  in  what  was  in  the 
world  of  appearance  not  readily  apparent  but  hidden  and  examinable 
only  through  scientific  categories.   Philosophy  (as  a  bourgeois 
activity)  was  for  Marx  unscientific;  the  nature  of  reality,  society 
and  history  had  to  be  examined  scientifically--it  could  be  said, 
then,  that  as  he  developed  he  merely  became  more  scientific,  more 
systematic. 

Although  he  recognized  individuals  as  the  creators  of  their 
social  world  and  history,  at  no  point  did  he  ever  begin  from  pur- 
posive action  of  individual  actors.  He  did  not  begin,  that  is,  from 
presuppositions  of  a  psychologistic  utilitarianism,  but  began,  rather. 
from  the  structured  unity  in  which  actions  were  to  be  understood. 
Unlike  functionalism,  however,  this  unity  was  one  of  inherent  con- 
tradictions, and  it  is  this  point  which  links  the  notions  of 
"dialectics"  and  "totality."  Thus,  Marx's  theoretical  and  methodo- 
logical approaches  separate  him  from  both  idealism  and  utilitarianism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  also  from  positivistic  social  science  and 
functionalism  on  the  other. 

To  sum  up,  there  are  a  number  of  continuities  (despite  differ- 
ences in  terminology  and  focus)  which  link  the  ^arly  and  mature 
Marx,  despite  some  discontinuities  which  may  legitimately  be  con- 
sidered of  a  developmental  kind: 

1)  Society  is  the  product  of  struggle  between  man  and  nature  and 
between  groups  of  men,  with  material  conditions  (economic 
organization,  means  of  subsistence)  as  the  focal  point  of  this 
struggle. 

2)  Since  "man  makes  himself"  through  his  activities,  knowledge  of 
society  must  be  concerned  both  with  action  and  with  objective 
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conditions  in  which  actions  occur;  they  are  not  merely 
epiphenomenal  of  a  hidden  "ultimate  reality." 

3)  Society  is  a  structure  of  interrelated  parts  in  which  social 
processes  containing  contradictory  elements  generate  conflicts — 
society  and  history  are  therefore  to  be  analysed  in  dynamic  and 
dialectical  terms  in  the  context  of  specific  objective  conditions. 

4)  "False  consciousness,"  "alienation",  or  "reification"  are 
processes  which  contribute  to  masking  the  true  nature  of  social 
relations,  products  and  society  from  their  creators  and  arise 
because  of  those  social  relations  and  products  in  particular 
societal  contexts.   Philosophy,  religion,  and  the  "fc-tishism  of 
commodities"  are  examples  of  masked  and  misunderstood  processes. 
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"Althusser's  Marx"  in  Socialist  Register,  1971,  cited  here,  and 
the  discussion  in  Swingewood,  Marx  and  Modern  Social  Theory 
(London:   Macmillan,  1975). 

6.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  discussion  is  based  on  a  reading  oc 
Capital  (especially  Volumes  I  and  III)  and  the  Grundrisse 
(especially  "Introduction"  and  "The  Chapter  on  Capital"^  and 
on  the  following  secondary  works  which  I  view  as  correct  and 
reasonable  interpretations:   Nicolaus  ("The  Unknown  Marx"  in 
Robin  Blackburn,  Ideology  and  Social  Science,  1972:  and  his 
"Foreword"  to  the  1973  Pelican  Crundrisseyi  Swingewood  fop  cit.): 
Keat  and  Urry  (Social  Theory  as  Science.  London:  R  &  K    Paul.  1975); 
and  in  part,  although  he  is  a  structuralist  and  must  be  regarded 
with  caution,  Godelier  ("Structure  and  Contradiction  in  CAPITAL", 
in  Blackburn,  op  cit.,  1972). 

7.  Marx  states.-   "In  the  course  of  science,  it  is  just  these  abstract 
attributes  which  appear  as  the  earliest  aid  the  sparsest. .. In 
present  bourgeois  society  as  a  whole,  this  positing  of  prices 

and  their  circulation  etc.  appears  as  the  surface  process,  beneath 
which,  however,  in  the  depths,  entirely  different  processes  go 
on "  -  P.  247,  1973  Pelican  edition,  Grundrisse. 

8.  A  hallmark  of  the  "realist"  as  opposed  to  "positivist"  conception 
of  science,  as  pointed  out  by  Keat  and  Urry  (op  cit.),  Part  I. 

9.  N'icolaus  (op  cit.  1973)  explains  the  original  meaning  of 
dialectics  thus. 

10.  Sec  Keat  and  Urry's  detailed  discussion,  Chapter  5  (op  cit.) 
and  in  addition  as  noted  above,  their  general  discussion  on 
realist  and  positivist  science,  Part  I  (op  cit.). 
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